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The Building Up of the Live Stock Industry as a Guide Post to “$500 More a Year Farming.’ 


; T SEEMS, DESPITE our constant effort ‘to 

















make our position perfectly plain, that a 
few readers have failed to understand just 
what we have meant by our continuous 























plunge into live stock raising all at once. 
policy would be suicidal. 


fertility of his soil. 


be. 


go to waste. 





plea for more and better live stock for the South. 
We certainly have never thought that the farmers 
of the South should quit growing cotton and 
Such’a 
Neither have"we ever 
thought or taught—as one or.two of ‘our friends 
seem to think—that the farmer should keep stock 
solely for the manure it would make, or that he 
should depend entirely on his stock to keep up the 


What we have said, are now saying’and ex- 
pect to keep on saying, is that the average farmer 
in our territory has not enough stock and that the 
stock he has is not of as good quality as it should 
Most of our farmers buy bacon and lard they 
should raise at home; many of them, through a 
considerable portion of the year, do without dairy 
products which they should have on the farm; most of them have insufficient work stock and so cultivate their crops at an un- 
necessary expense; nearly all allow considerable quantities of rough feed which might be profitably utilized by cattle or sheep to 
In view of these facts, it is our firm conviction that the average Southern farmer should plant less of his land to “sale 
crops,” cotton tobacco, etc., and more to corn and grasses and the legumes—especially the legumes. Then he should feed a few more 
hogs, should have one or two more horses and mules, should keep another cow or two, should feed a few steers or a few sheep. Doing 
this, he would not only save a great part of the money he now spends for things which he might raise, but would also to a great extent 
stop the depletion of his soil now going on, and by the growing of the legumes and the returning to his land, in the form of manure, 
of a goodly part of the crops he grows on it, increase its humus content and its productive capacity. 

Our cotton crop could and should be grown on one-third of the land we now devote to it. If we followed a suitable system of rota- 
tion, grew plenty of feed crops, fed them to good stock, and saved the manure from this stock, in ten years this would be the case. 

What, then, is the right way to go about the growing of more stock? Briefly, for each man to acquire as he can the animals 
he needs most, to raise plenty of feed for them, to give them the best care possible in his circumstances, to let them help him—as they 
will if he will permit—build ‘up his land, to gradually improve their quality by the use of the best sires obtainable, and to increase 
their numbers as he increases his knowledge of the business and the productive capacity of his land. 

What is needed is not a rash change from cotton to live stock farming, but the gradual development of a system of general farming 
in which cotton shall still be the great money crop, but in which enough live stock of good quality to supply the actual needs of the 
S5uth shall also be raised. Such a system of farming is our one hope for continued agricultural prosperity. 








ADMIRAL BELLWOOD, a Holstein bull of the right type. It is by the use of such sires as me that 


the live stock of the South must be bred up to a higher standard of quality. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Make It. 


XXVII.—By Going About the Growing of More Live Stock in the Right Way. 


,7| F THE GROWING of live stock in the 
South is as easy and profitable as many of 
the teachers of agriculture make it appear, 
why have we not engaged more largely in the 
business? Surely this is a pertinent question and 
the atiswer to it may give us a clue to the right 
way to begin the growing of more live stock. In 
previous articles we have shown that the growing 
of more live stock is highly desirable; therefore, 
in this article that fact is accepted and we shall 
briefly consider some of the essentials to a right 
start in this branch of general farming. But 
what about the answer to the question with which 
we started? It is easiest answered by the truth- 
ful statement that successful live stock husban- 
dry is not so easy an accomplishment as has been 
made to appear. To successfully grow live stock 
is not an easy undertaking anywhere, and under 
present conditions is especially difficult through- 
out the South. The growing of live stock re- 
quires two basic essentials, neither of which we 
possess. These two essentials are capital and live 
stock knowledge. Both these essentials are in- 
dividual not public matters. He that has them 
not must himself obtain them, and while to obtain 
them without live stock is most difficult under our 
present agricultural conditions, it is also very dif- 
ficult to make a success of live stock growing 
without them. 

If we must of necessity have capital to make a 
success of live stock raising and have but little 
capital, and if it is practically impossible to ob- 
tain live stock knowledge except through the 
handling of live stock, it plainly follows that we 
must begin the growing of live stock on a small 
scale and learn the business through the handling 
of just that which we are able to buy or Otherwise 
cbtain, 


ot 
Why We Are Not Good Stockmen. 


may) HY DO WE NOT POSSESS live stock 
\ MK| knowledge, and why can we not obtain it 
WYN except through the handling of live stock? 
We may not be able to say that “live stock men, 
like poets, must be born, not made”; but it is 
certain that if they are to be made, the making 
must start while they are young. In other words, 
it is extremely rare that any man ever becomes a 
good live stock man who does not as a boy grow 
ap in the correct care and management of live 
stock. This is the greatest obstacle which we 
have to overcome—to acquire the habits and 
knowledge of the successful live stock grower. At 
present our farming habits are not those which 
succeed in the growing of live stock. To succeed 
with live stock it will never do to entrust to others 
that which we can do or look after ourselves. 
“The eye of the master fattens his cattle” is a 
saying which illuminates the spirit of successful 
live stock husbandry. This is not in keeping 
with the habit of our farming, a large part of 
which is done by the manager and renter and not 
under the eye or by the hand of the owner. 
This and our lack of experience have been respon- 
sible for more failure in live stock husbandry in 
the South than all other causes combined. 

Before discussing the subject more in direct 
detail we may put down the following as essential 
conditions for going about the growing of more 
live stock in the right way: 

(1) The personal attention of the owner to the 

feeding, care and management of the live stock. 
‘ (2) A determination on the part of the owner 
to learn by reading and observation all possible 
about the breeding, feeding and management of 
the live stock kept. 

(3) A thorough preparation and provision, be- 
fore procuring the increased live stock, for raising 
an abundance of feed for it and for giving it the 
best of care. 

(4) A start made with a few animals and no 
more added until it has been demonstrated that 
the trial is a success. 

Even in those sections where hired labor is the 
most experienced and reliable it is a well-known 





This series of articles, prepared by Dr. Tait Butler, Associ- 
ate Editor of The Progressive Farmer, will run throughout 
the} year, the next four articles in the series being as follows: 

July 15.—By Attending the Farmers’ Institutes. 

July 22.—By Using a Cream Separator. 

July 29.—By Saving the Whole Corn Crop. 


August 6.—By Working for Good Schools, Good Roads and 
Telephones, 








fact that success in live stock raising is rare 
when the owner does not live on the farm and 
give his persona] attention to its management. 
How much more important is it, therefore, that 
here in the South, where the hired labor is neither 
the most intelligent nor reliable, the owner of the 
live stock give his personal attention to its man- 
agement. We need more live stOck on our farms, 
but it shOuld and must belong to and be cared for 
by the men who live on and Own thOse farms if 
the best results are to be obtained. 


s 
The Highest Type of Agriculture. 


NY ONE FAMILIAR with the history of 
pn the world’s agriculture, will readily admit 
ON) that its highest type is now, and always 
has been, found where the live stock industry has 
received most attention. That is, live stock hus- 





Four Things to Remember. 


m| OST OF THE failures in the rais- 
hint ing of live stock in the South have 
ESS been due to a lack of knowledge on 
the part of the stockman and to an insuf- 
ficient supply of feed for the stOck. 

& 

The personal attention of the stockman 
is necessary to the highest success in stock 
breeding, and the man who would succeed 
at the business must use all available 
means of acquiring a knowledge of the 
work. 

& 

No man can make a success growing live 
stock who has not an abundant supply of 
feed and who does not know how to com- 
bine his feeds to meet the requirements 
of the different animals fed for different 
purposes. 

: x = 

What is needed to start with is a few 
more dairy or beef cattle, a few more 
horses and mules, a few more hogs and 
sheep on each farm, the quality being 
gradually improved by the use of the best 
sires obtainable, and the number being in- 
creased as the Owner learns mOre about 
stock husbandry. 











bandry is the highest type of farming, requiring 
greater knowledge and better judgment, a higher 
type of man, than any other phase of agricultural 
production. Not only is abstract knowledge, or 
a knowledge of the principles underlying the 
breeding and feeding of animals, in addition to a 
knowledge of crop production necessary; but it is 
a kind of farming which, probably more clearly 
than any other, proves the necessity for actual 
personal experience in the business in order to 
attain the greatest success. No man who is con- 
vinced that he now knows enough about the busi- 
ness to make a success of it should ever under- 
take the growing of more live stock; for probably 
no other line of farming so imperatively demands 
that its follower shall learn and use the knowl- 
edge and facts which others have acquired by all 
means and through all ages, in addition to those 
which his own experience and study have taught 
him. 

For instance, we once knew a rich firm to in- 
vest $30,000 in 900 head of high grade Short- 
horn heifers from Iowa to put on a Southern 
range infested with the cattle fever tick, on the 
statement of the local residents that the ticks on 
their cattle were not the fever ticks, as shown by 
the fact that they lost no cattle from tick fever. 
The knowledge that the ticks on the native cattle 
were the genuine fever ticks, and that one-half 
to three-fourths of these heifers would die if put 
on the infected range was available for the ask- 
ing, but their failure to obtain and use the infor- 
mation resulted in a loss of $20,000 in less than 
one year. Learning by their own experience was, 
in this case, exceedingly expensive, and it forcibly 
illustrates the advantage of securing and using all 
available knowledge, even though it comes from 
the “scientist” or out of books. The man who 


in the line desired. 





does not intend to seek diligently all the available 
knowledge on the subject had better not engage in 
the growing of live stock for profit. 

& 


We Must Have More Feed. 
IKY EXT TO LACK of personal care and atten- 
yas tion, lack of feed has been responsible for 
= most of our failures to make the raising of 
live stock profitable. A certain amount of feed 
is necessary to keep an animal alive, without loss 
or gain in weight, or without growth, and if only 
such an amount be given, there can be no profit 
to the owner, but instead the inevitable loss of 
the feed which is given. 

There is no longer any need to argue that we 
can grow animals of large size and good quality, 
for that has been conclusively proved; but to ob- 
tain such results we must start with a suitable in- 
heritance and give sufficient feed. Since on cheap 
lands the most economical way of feeding animals 
is on pastures, we must insist that none of our 
readers procure more live stock until they have 
provided good pasture and in sufficient quantity 
to furnish an abundance of feed for it. It is easy 
enough to ascertain the amount of feed required 
by any, given number of animals, and unless a 
man is willing and able to produce this for his 
live stock, he will find it unprofitable. i 

No man can start right in the growing of live 
stOck who has not learned how to produce the 
right feeds and cOmbine them in such a way as to 
meet the requirements of different animals fed for 
different purpOses. 

ss 


How to Get More and Better Stock. 
EW MEN WHO HAVE not had extensive 
experience in stock raising should attempt 
to raise pure bred animals to sell for 
breeding purposes. There is, however, only one 
objection to starting with pure bred animals, and 
that is the cost of starting or procuring the foun- 
dation stock. A small proportion of those at- 
tempting to raise pure bred animals to sell for 
breeders make a success of it and, therefore, the 
safest plan for the average farmer is to buy a 
good pure bred male and select the best grade 
or common females he can secure. There is one 
advantage, however, of having at least one or two 
pure bred females. The offspring will be as good, 
or better, for any of the purposes for which live 
stock is used, and occasionally an extra choice 
specimen may be sold for breeding purposes at a 
higher price than grades will bring. No one can 
realize the best profits from stOck raising except 
after years of work in building up a herd and es- 
tablishing his business. 

The man who begins the breeding of live stock 
should have a definite purpose or object in view, 
and then select a breed having special qualities 
This igs an age of special- 
ization, and the animal bred, fed and trained to 
do a certain definite line of work will usually do 
it most profitably. We can, for the present, ad- 
vantageously allow others more skilled in the 
business to grow the pure bred animals for breed- 
ing purposes, except in certain limited special 
cases. The average farmer will find it more profit- 
able to grow animals for the production of foods 
for man. What is needed just at present, and to 
start with, is a few more dairy cows, or a few 
more beef cattle; a few more horses and mules; 
a few more hogs, and a few more sheep grown on 
every farm. These should always be from pure 
bred sires, and should be fed from the products of 
the farm. 

No man is likely to start right who discontinues 
any of the staple crops with which he is familiar 
in order to go into stock raising extensively. The 
cotton and the corn crops need not be, and prob- 
ably should not be decreased, but the cotton and 
corn lands should be utilized to their full capacity 
for the production of extra crops of forage, the 
feeds already on the farm should be utilized more 
fully and the extra amount of live stock fed with- 
out much extra cost and without reduction of the 
other crops. 

A few better animals on every farm to consume 
all the feeds that can possibly be grown, without 
reducing the amounts of cotton, corn and other 
staple crops produced, is the idea to be kept in 
mind by the average farmer if he is to go about 
the growing of more live stock in the right way. 
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PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 








Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 





























What “Diversified Farming” Means. 


° T DOES NOT MEAN, as many of the daily 
newspapers of the South try to make the 
farmers believe, the growing of some of 
everything that can be produced in the climate. 
It means the growing, in a systematic rotation, of 
the crops that have the most commercial value in 
the section. It means a rotation aimed to im- 
prove the productiveness of the soil, in the chief 
money crop especially, while growing increasing 
crops of all the auxiliary crops. It means getting 
legumes on the land often to feed stock and in- 
crease the humus content in the soil, for if you 
increase the humus, all else will follow. It means 
keeping the land hard at work all the time, grow- 
ing something to help it between the sale crops. 
But it does not mean merely a heterogeneous 
growing of this, that and the other crop without 
any settled plan of rotation. It does not mean 
growing merely corn and oats enough to feed 
your stock while you put most of the land in cot- 
ton, but as nearly as possible an equal division 
of the land into three or four fields of uniform 
character, and following up the rotation in a regu- 
lar plan so as to make the fields in corn, oats, 
and peas and clover aid in the increase of the 
cotton crop while improving themselves. It does 
not mean “resting’’ the land, but making it pro- 
duce more and more every year while all the 
time gaining more fertility. It means specialized 
farming instead of single cropping. 





Answers to Various Questions. 


last year he tried crimson clover, red 

clover, bur clover, hairy vetch and alfalfa, 
and succeeded with all except the bur clover and 
the alfalfa. He wishes to know if red clover will 
do well with him—it grows freely on his terraces, 
and also how many acres of the various crops will 
be needed and the system to use in feeding twenty 
sows with their pigs. 

Bur clover when sown in the rough will inocu- 
late the soil for alfalfa. But as a rule, in the 
South I have been able to get more feed from 
cowpeas and crimson clover than anything else. 
He can sow the peas and mow them for hay and 
then disk the land and sow crimson clover. I 
think that he will get better hay by sowing a 
bushel of oas and fifteen pounds of crimson clover 
seed per acre, drilling the oats in and then sow- 
ing the clover and brushing over lightly with a 
smoothing harrow. Cut when the clover is just 
in bloom without reference o the oas, as the mix- 
ure is to make the hay safer for horses which are 
sometimes injured by the fine hairs on the pure 
clover, but can eat the mixure safely. 

I think that he is too far south for the best uni- 
form success with red clover. 

It would be impossible for me to say how many 
acres will be needed for the sows and pigs, unless 
I was familiar with the productiveness of the land. 
_The best way is to have a series of lots planted in 
various crops to be fed in. succession till corn 
feeding time and a general run with water. Ex- 
periment only can determine how many can be 
carried per acre. He might make four lots, sow 
one in rape in September (the crimson clover and 
oats should be sown, too, in September), another 
in crimson clover. Sow the rape lot in early peas 
after the rape is eaten and the pigs are on the 
clover. Sow another in later peas, and plant the 
clover lot in sweet potatoes and the fourth lot in 
late peas. Then perhaps the early peas will be 
ready by the time the clover is well eaten, even 
if in green pod, and the other pea lots will follow 
after this till time to feed some corn. Or he 
could have five lots and put one in the fall in 
vetch to follow the clover to give more time for 
the early peas. 

Another reader also asks for the best winter 
pasture for hogs to turn under in spring for pea 
crop. : 
For wint.e hog feeding I would sow, after pre- 
paring the pea stubble well, two pounds of Dwarf 
Essex rape and one pound of Cow-horn turnip per 


| READER IN South Carolina reports that 
Fi S 


pare the land well and sow the seed broadcast, 
and brush it in with a smoothing harrow. In or- 
der to get the seed in evenly, it will be well to 
mix it with a lot of dry sand and sow in one di- 
rection thinly and then cross the other way and 
sow. This wil] make the best winter hog pas- 
ture I know if the soil is rich and well fertilized 
with the mineral elements. Prepare the land and 
harrow in the fertilizer in July and sow from 
first to 10th of August. 


C. W. S. writes from North Carolina as follows: 
“We have some iand that will*not make peas. 
They get up about hand high and die. Land is 
very loose. Is trouble in land or not?” 

Unless he has the wilt disease in his land the 
failure of the peas is due to soil exhaustion. Peas 
will get you nitrogen from the air and will save 
the purchase of it in a fertilizer, but they use 
large amounts of phosphoric acid and potash, and 
it is probable that his land needs both. The best 
use of fertilizer is to increase the pea crop and 
let the peas do the rest. 

s& 

A Mississippi reader wishes to know how to 
build a manure shed for forty head of stock, and 





Good Farming the Basis of Pros- 
perity. 





The Outlook says: "We measure the 
wealth and strength of the United States 
too much by its rich banks, its enormous 
factories, its splendid hospitals, its brilli- 


ant theatres, its powe newspapers, 
its learned universities. Who has built 


all these, and who maintains them? The 
farmer. When do railways pass their 
dividends, when do newspapers 
their subscribers, when do actors play to 
empty benches, when do doctors fail to 
collect their bills, when do the universi- 
- suffer for funds? When the crops 
a 

How important it is, then, that we de- 
velop the farming interests. To make 
the factories in the South prosperous the 
farmer must be prosperous, and to be- 
come prosperous the farmers must farm 
well, and quit making others rich with 
their one crop while they and their farms 
grow poorer. Good farming is at the 
foundation of all national prosperity. 











asks why it is that in Germany they dig pits for 
manure and put water on it. 

Now, the best plan I can suggest is not to waste 
money in building a manure shed. Manure is a 
material that should go on the land as speedily 
as practicable. Any mode of keeping manure in- 
volves loss, though keeping stock in box stalls, 
or in a covered barnyard, where the manure is 
continually kept tramped tight by stock, is the 
best way to keep it. But I think the best manure 
shed is a manure spreader backed up ready to 
load and drive to the field. Any one who is farm- 
ing right will always have a place in the field to 
spread manure whenever it is proper to put a 
wagon on the land. I once saw a splendid top 
crop of cotton made from spreading manure be- 
tween the rows of cotton in August, and a fine 
stand of crimson clover afterwards. When I was 
managing a large stock farm with usually about 
125 head of dairy and beef cattle and thirty horses 
and mules, it was the business of one man and 
team to haul the manure out every morning, 
whenever it was practicable to go on the land. 

Why the Germans make pits and put water on 
the manure, I suppose, is to prevent its heating. 
The sooner manure is spread on the land after it 
has dropped, the less loss there will be. 


3 

W. J. T., also of Mississippi, complains that he 
has three or four squash hills in his garden, one 
or more of which bear squashes “‘just as bitter as 
a gourd. Some just as sweet as they were last 
year, and they all prove by the leaves and vines 
to be pure squash vines.”’ 

Squashes and gourds are closely akin, and it 
may be that the seed that make the bitter squashes 
have been crossed with cucumbers or melons. , Cu- 
cumbers will not cross with melons, nor water- 
melons with cucumbers or cantaloupes. But 
squashes are really species of gourds, and may at 
times revert to some ancestral gourd where no 


We Should Have More Grass. 


wasn! ANY HAVE A NOTION that good grass 
hint pastures cannot be hadinthe South. Some. 
ESS years ago an Ohio farmer was visiting in 
Raleigh, and came out to the A. & M. College. 
Standing and looking at the grass on the campus, 
he said: ‘I have always heard that grass would 
not grow in the South, but if it grows that way 
here, why should it not grow in the fields?” That 
land in front of the main building at the college 
was, in 1889, as forlorn a piece of barrenness as 
could be found in Wake County, and covered with 
broken roek and brick debris from the building. 
A more unpromising site for a lawn could not be 
found. Up at the station farm is a twenty-year 
sod as thick when I last saw it as any sod any- 
where, and on poorer soil, if possible, than at the 
college. 

It is merely a matter of seed, fertilizing and 
care to get a sod on any of the red clay soils in 
the South. It pays well to keep the sod good, and 
to keep mown off all weeds and briers. In the 
hills of Harford County, Maryland, there are 
fields in the densest sod that have not been plow- 
ed in two generations, but have been top dressed 
with bone meal and they carry more cattle to- 
day than they ever did. Get plenty of seed in 
the ground to start a thick sod at once and then 
take care of it and keep it improving, and if not 
overstocked, the older the sod the better it will 
get to be, if given an annual top-dressing of 
bone. An occasional liming will keep out the 
broomsedge. 








Virginia’s Department of Agriculture. 


= 7) T IS NOT MY purpose to take any part in 
Virginia politics, and The Progressive 
Farmer does not interfere with political 
affairs anywhere. But as a native Virginian, I 
do feel an interest in the agricultural prosperity 
of the State, and have often been pained to note 
that the State Department of Agriculture there 
has not had the influence that it should have in 
the development of the agricultural interests of 
the State. 


Compared with the efficient Department in 
North Carolina, it would seem that the Depart- 
ment in Virginia has hardly made itself felt 
among the farmers, while in North Carolina there 
is hardly a farmer who is not familiar with what 
the Board of Agriculture is doing for him through 
the efficient enforcement of the fertilizer laws, the 
organization of the most efficient farmers’ insti- 
tute system in the South, and the establishment 
of test farms in every representative soil and cli- 
mate in the State. 

Whose fault is it that Virginia has made a fail- 
ure in her Agricultural Department it is not my 
purpose to discuss, but certainly the man at the 
head of the Department should be a broad man 
and an administrator who would bring the work 
of the Department into sympathy with every or- 
ganization in the State that is promoting the in- 
terests of farmers. There was an effort a year or 
two ago to systematize the work of farmers’ insti- 
tutes, through co-operation between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the College of Agricul- 
ture. It failed because there were not enough 
men with breadth of view to understand how 
much of good could be done through the institute 
work. The College organized and developed the 
annual State Institute, while the usual farmers’ 
institutes conducted by the Department of Agri- 
culture have been of a haphazard sort instead of 
a system with efficient local organizations in every 
county. — 

The first new entry in the field for Commis- 
sioner is Mr. J. Thompson Brown, of Bedford 
County, who has long been connected with farm- 
ing interests in Virginia, and has been a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the College of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Brown has broad views of the du- 
ties of the Commissioner and would undoubtedly 
do all that is in his power to put the Department 
in line with the great development in the South. 
It is certain that the Department needs some 
one to raise it to its proper position of in- 
fluence, and Mr. Brown’s record would seem to 
show that he is peculiarly fitted for the place. 
He is a lifelong farmer of intelligence and edu- 
cation, has been Rector of the College Board, and 
for a time acting President of the College during 
the absence of Dr. McBryde. 

I write this as a Virginian to Virginia farmers, 
for I have an earnest desire to see my native 
State get in line with North Carolina and other 











acre; that is, if the soil is strong and fertile. Pre- 


actual crossing has been made. 


Southern States. 
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When and How to ‘‘ Lay-By’’ Cotton. 


Millions of Dollars Lost Each Year by (1) Stopping Cultiva- 


tion Too Early, (2) Plowing Too Deep, 


When Too Wet. 


Vavay ILLIONS OF DOLLARS are 
int | lost in the South annually by 
ESS improper methods of cultiva- 
tion at “‘laying-by’’ time. The three 
great mistakes that many farmers 
make, are: (1) Laying-by too early, 
(2) cultivating too deep, and (3) 
plowing too wet. 


Don’t Be in a Hurry to Stop Culti- 
vation. 


The first of these will cause the 
cotton to have a stunted growth and 
become foul and grassy if we have a 
wet fall. I have seen some very 
fine prospects very much injured by 
he owner’s getting in too big a hur- 
ry to lay-by; and my observation has 
been that where one cotton-patch 
has been hurt by plowing too late, 
ten have been hurt by quitting too 
early. The cotton should be culti- 
vated until it has reached sufficient 
size to shade the ground so as to 
prevent the growth of all weeds and 
grass that may come up afterwards, 
for there is no more unsightly ob- 
ject to an up-to-date farmer’s eye 
than a real grassy cotton-field at 
picking time. 


Don’t Tear Up the Roots of Your 
Cotton. 

Deep cultivation should never be 
resorted to at this time. The culti- 
vation of cotton should always be 
rapid and shallow. Use no instru- 





(3) Working Land 


ment that tears up the little white 
root-hairs. Never practice the bar- 
barous methods of using a turn plow 
to lay-by with. No up-to-date farm- 
er will be guilty of such a blunder. 
Whenever you see a so-called farmer 
laying-by cotton with a turn plow or 
any other tool akin to it, he is gen- 
erally trying to hide a multitude of 
sins in the shape of crab grass, the 
result of former improper cultiva- 
tion. I might say, of ignorance or 
laziness, and one is about as bad as 
the other. Always lay-by the cotton 
ag nearly level as practicable. It 
will suffer less by drought and no 
more by wet. Any good cultivator 
with sweeps will do the work effec- 
tively. Land so wet that ridge 
farming has to be resorted to had 
better be planted in some other crop. 


And Don’t Plow While the Land is 
Wet. 

It is never too dry to plow cotton. 
It is always hurtful to plow when 
wet. Perhaps this is, next to the im- 
proper preparation of the land, the 
most costly mistake cotton farmers 
make. It is very injurious at laying- 
by time, causing the shedding of the 
squares and the leaves to turn yel- 
low and drop off. When this takes 
place at this stage of the growth the 
cotton never recovers. 

Ss. H. HOBBS. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 














PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 








LAYING-BY CORN. 


Mr. Lane Finds Corn a Profitable 
Corn—Two-Thirds of the Farm in 
Peas Each Year. 


Messrs. Editors: The seasons have 
been nice for rounding up the corn 
culture, sowing peas, etc., and some 
of us are done. 

As I sit by my window and look 
out on a plot planted April 1st, culti- 
vated 6 or 7 times, finished last week 
just as tassels were generally out 
and silks coming freely, I reasonably 
expect about ten barrels to the acre. 
It will average a stalk to every eight 
square feet, and I am looking for 2 
ears to most of the stalks. While 
some of my neighbors are finishing 
with the turn plow, I prefer a broad 
sweep, and run as shallow as possi- 
ble to cover the peas. 

Our little farm of 30 acres in cul- 
tivation has 20 acres now up and 
growing in cowpeas and soja beans. 
Hight of these are for peavine and 
crabgrass hay, the other 12 are 
sown in corn for hogs to pick. We 
try to have two-thirds of the farm in 
peas each year. 

Some of us old farmers are look- 
ing for some rest and recreation, just 
ahead when the odds and ends of 
farm work are complete, but this old 
farmer loves to see corn grow so well 
that he expects to spend most of his 
leisure hours, especially in the cool 
of the evening, walking through the 
corn with a sharp knife and cutting 
the tassels from every barren stalk. 
This has already begun and will con- 
tinue till all barren stalks have been 
topped. We have been doing this to 
some extent for many years, but will 
push the -plan to greater complete- 
ness, aS we are sure it pays. 

Prof. Massey says, ‘‘Let the suck- 
ers alone if you have anything else 
on the farm to do,” and we are sure 
cutting tops off barren stalks better 
employment. 


In our immediate vicinity, the 





corn crop seems to be doing well 
and bids fair for an average harvest. 
Not an average compared with the 
last three years, either, for they 
were almost three failures. How- 
ever,-farmers are encouraged with 
present prospects for this year. Corn 
is our chief crop and when we all 
learn to grow 50 to 100 bushels per 
acre we can manufacture pork, beef, 
mutton, milk and eggs in abundance, 
and some of these always sell well. 
All of them do occasionally. It is 
discouraging to a farmer who raises 
only 20 bushels of corn on an acre 
to read about 20 barrels being raised 
on the same area, unless he is in- 
duced to improve his plans. 

Corn growing is a pretty business, 
a profitable business. Any man who 
will think and act right can turn 
every bushel of spare corn on the 
farm to 100 per cent profit on cost 
of making. And the better the land 
the less the cost. D. LANE. 

Craven Co., N. C. 





Sorghum for Stock Feeding, 


Messrs. Editors: I once gaw a 
crop of sorghum cut and weighed at 
the Tennessee Experiment Station, at 
Knoxville, which averaged 19 tons, 
while corn by the side of it only 
made about 16 tons. I saw this crop 
weighed and am sure that I have at 
other times seen much heavier crops 
of sorghum; I believe I have grown 
as much as 25 tons per acre. 

As a soiling crop it cannot be 
beaten. For silage it is fine, though 
[I like it better half corn and half 
sorghum. It gets rather acid, and 
has so much juice in it that lots of 
it will usually run off when put in 
alone. To be cut and shocked like 
corn it has no equal for feeding till 
about the midde of the winter. By 
this time the stabks will be getting 
dry and tough, and sometimes sour. 
It will surely sour if it has a very 
hard freeze, and I don’t like to feed 
it after it sours. If grown a goed 





size, as I like it, it never gets dry 
enough to pack in the barn, except 
just what you can stand on end as 
in the shock. I usually leave it in 
the field to haul in as I feed it, or 
haul it near the barn and shock in 
large shocks, a half ton in a shock. 

I plant only the Orange or Red 
Top. The early varieties that I have 
tried have a small hard stalk that 
stock do not like, and make a small 
yield, while they will do to feed 
only a few days earlier than Orange. 
With this you only need to plant 
twice for soiling, as one planting will 
be in condition to feed for more 
than a month. 

You are on the right track talking 
more horse power and more machin- 
ery. Horses are cheaper than men, 
and more reliable. 

A. O. RING. 

Franklin Co., Tenn. 


Editorial Note.—Sorghum should 
never be used for silage unless mixed 
with more than an equal bulk of 
corn, It soon becomes black and 
sour and unfit for feeding. Cut up 
when ripe and treated as Mr. Ring 
recommends it is a fine feed for all 
kinds of stock. 





Not Too Late to Plant Soy Beans. 


Messrs. Editors: As the season 
has been very wet and backward, 
there are many fields yet not plant- 
ed, others where early plantings will 
have to be abandoned. The soy bean 
comes in right here now, as it can 
be planted much later than corn or 
peas even, and still make a good 
crop. In middle Tennessee good 
crops have been made planting as 
late as July 15th to 25th. Further 
south, still later may do. 

Acre for acre, soy beans are worth 
much more than corn for feed, more 
even than cowpeas, and cost less to 
raise than either one. I am plant-~ 
ing two-thirds of my corn ground in 
soy beans this year. I would do that, 
regardless of the wet season, and 
can not do otherwise this year. 

The beans will endure dry spells 
much better than corn, too, and im- 
prove soil as much or more than 
cowpeas will. If dry, cultivate shal- 
low and often. If very dry, cultivate 
more. They are much easier to har- 
vest than cowpeas, too. 

A. M. WORDEN. 

Coffee Co., Tenn. 


Gum Stumps. 


Messrs. Editors: To get rid of 
gum stumps, as soon as the tree has 
fallen pour one tablespoonful of com- 
mon salt on the stump before the 
pores of the wood close. Or, if the 
tree hag been down for some length 
of time, I would suggest sawing the 
stump level with the ground and 
pouring at least one pint of salt on 
the stump. T. W. SECREST. 


Van Wyck, S. C. 
$30 HAY PRESS Best press made, thous- 
ands in use. Over 400sold 
inthree months. For 10yrs. we’ve made them. 
Shipped on 5 days’ free trial direct from fac- 
tory. Write at once for free booklet. 
WATKINS HAY PRESS CO., ATLANTA, GA. 














Traction and Portable En- 
gines, Threshers, Saw Mills, 
Feed Mills, Gasoline Engines, 
Cream Separators, and Farm 
Machinery in general. 


—— Anything you need, write or ‘phone—— 


“PETTY REID COMPANY, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


PilSave You $50 


On a Manure Spreader 
if You’li Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 
jeok—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Special 
Proposition. You can save as much answering this little ad- 
vertisement as if it covered a page. 
My Spreader positively will do better work and last longer 









































than any Spreader made—no mat- gp 
ter what the price—so why pay $50 
more? 20,000 tarmers hav 


stamped their 





my sp an y 
saving price. MySpecial 
ition wiil interest you. 
ust a postal addressed to Gal- 
loway of Waterloo, Iowa, will! 
bring you everything postpaid. 
WII You Pay a Penny For 
The Postal and Save $60.00? 
Address Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
WM. CALLOWAY CO. 
679 Galloway Sta. Waterloo, fa. 















Greensboro Boiler and Machine 
Company, 
GREENSBORO, .N.C. 


Boilers, 


Agricultural, 
Eiectric Light 
and Power Plants; 
Tanks, 

Towers, Etc. 
Wood Saws 

and Splitters. 


Anything in the Machinery !ina that you need. 














Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the Market. 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest bread meal to be had, while as 
good as any other mill for coarser feed. 

Write to-day for full information to 


W, C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 
Box F, : : : : Poor’s Knob,N.C. 


Or to INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Richmond, Va.; 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





The Meadows Patent Portable Corn Mill. 
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Gibbes Economist (3in1) 
PLANER MATCHER MOULDER 


Designed especially for simplicity 

and usefulness. Compact. Reasonable 

ice. Best work. Convenient. Best quality fit- 

tings. Self oiling bearings. Plane 24inch wide. 
Fuller informaticn on application to 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Sellers *“Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,” all kinds 
Box 1280, Columbia, S.C 













costing four times as much. 


The New and 
Improved 


A Simple and Cheap Milk Cooler 


This milk cooler is noted for its wonderful efficiency. 
Either running ice water, well or spring water can be 
used, and it will cool the milk to within two degrees of the medium used. 


CHAMPION arrator™ 


requires no attention. Simple in construction and easily cleaned. Stramg and durable. 
16 years on the market. Write for prices and catalogue, telling how to secure one en trial. 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 17th St, Cortland. W. Y. 


It does the work of coolers 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ IN- 
STITUTES. 


Mr. T. B. Parker furnishes us with 
the folowing list of farmers’ insti- 
tutes to be held by the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing this month and next. Of the wo- 
men’s institutes, Mr. Parker says: 
“There are to be five institutes for 
women in the eastern party, begin- 
ning July 13th at Holy Innocents, 
and women’s institutes will be held 
in conjunction with the men’s insti- 
tutes at each appopintment on the S. 
A. L. and Southern Railways.” 

Here is the list: 


On Southern Railway. 


July: Mon., 19, Hillsboro; Tue., 
20, Mebane; Wed., 21, Gibsonville; 
Thur., 22, Pleasant Garden; Fri., 23, 
Guilford College; Sat., 24, Kerners- 
ville; Mon., 26, Clemmons; Tue., 27, 
Mocksville; Wed., 28, Mt. Ulla; 
Thur., 29, Mooresville; Fri., 30, De- 
rita; Sat., 31, Statesville. 

August: Mon., 2, Hickory; Tue., 
3, Connelly Springs; Wed., 4, Mor- 
ganton; Fri., 6, Robbinsville; Sat., 
7, Andrews; Mon., 9, Murphy; Tue., 
10, Hayesville; Wed., 11, Bryson 
City; Fri., 13, Franklin; Sat., 14, 
Sylva; Mon., 16, Waynesville; Tue., 
17, Canton; Wed., 18, Swannanoa; 
Thur., 19, Old Fort; Fri., 20, Ma- 
rion. 

On Seaboard Air Line. 


July: Thur., 15, Littleton; Fri., 16, 
Warrenton; Sat., 17, Oxford; Mon., 
19,Henderson; Tue., 20, Franklinton; 
Wed., 21, Louisburg; Thur. 22, Wake 
Forest; Fri., 23, Apex; Sat., 24, 
Pittsboro; Mon., 26, Sanford; Tue., 
27, Cameron; Wed., 28, Southern 
Pines; Thur., 29, Hoffman; Fri., 30, 
Laurinburg; Sat., 31, Maxton. 

August: Mon., 2, Lumberton; Tue., 
3, Bladenboro; Wed., 4, Rocking- 
ham; Thur., 5, Wadesboro; Fri., 6, 
Diamond Hill, out from Wadesboro; 
Sat., 7, Marshville; Mon., 9, Wax- 
haw; Tue., 10, Monroe; Wed., 11, 
Matthews; Thur., 12, Paw Creek; 
Fri., 18, Iron Station; Sat., 14, Lin- 
colnton; Mon., 16, Cherryville; Tue., 
17, Shelby; Wed., 18, Ellenboro; 
Thur., 19, Rutherfordton. 

Northern Party. 


July: Tue., 138, County Home; 
Wed., 14, Roxboro; Thur., 15, Leas- 
bury; Fri., 16, Yanceyville; Sat., 17, 
Ruffin; Mon., 19, High Point; Tue., 
20, Lexington; Wed., 21, Enterprise; 
Thur., 22, Winston-Salem; Fri., 23, 
Ellisboro (3 miles from Madison); 
Sat., 24, Danbury (drive from Wal- 
nut Cove); Mon., 26,‘ Rural Hall; 
Tue., 27, Pilot Mountain; Wed., 28, 
Franklin School House; Thur., 29, 
Dobson; Fri., 30, Walter Finley’s 
Farm (near N, Wilkesboro); Sat., 
31, Yadkinville. 

August: Mon., 2, Sparta; Tue., 3, 
Jefferson; Thur., 5, Boone; Fri., 6, 
Lenoir; Sat., 7, Granite Falls; Mon., 
9, R. L. Shuford’s F9rm; Tue., 10, 
Denver; Wed., 11, Sherrill’s Ford; 
Thur., 12, Taylorsville; Fri., 13, EHu- 
peptic Springs; Sat., 14, Harmony. 

Southern Party. 

July: Mon., 19, Carthage; Tue., 
20, Raeford; Wed., 21, Star; Thur., 
22, Elise; Fri., 23, Mt. Gilead; Sat., 
24, Ashboro; Mon., 26, Denton; Tue., 
27, Thomasville; Wed., 28, China 
Grove; Thur., 29, Albemarle; Fri., 
30, Salisbury; Sat., 31, Concord. 

August: Mon., 2, Mt. Pleasant, 
Tue., 3, Sharon; Wed., 4, Capp’s 
School House; Thur., 5, Dallas; Fri., 
6, Bess’ Chapel; Sat., 7, Casar; Mon., 
9, Columbus; Tue., 10, Brevard; 
Wed., 11, Fletcher; Thur., 12, Lei- 
cester; Fri., 13, Marshall; Sat., 14, 
Mars’ Hill; Mon., 16, Burnsville; 
Tue., 17, Bakersville; Wed. 18, 
Spuce Pine. 

Eastern Party. 


July: Tue., 13, Holy Innocents; 
Wed. 14, Eureka; Thur., 15; Rose- 





wood; Fri., 16, Calypso; Sat., 17, 
Rose Hill; Mon., 19, Gatesville; Tue., 
20, Winton; Wed., 21, Rich Square; 
Thur., 22, Scotland Neck; Fri., 23, 
Conetoe; Sat., 24, Nashville; Mon., 
26, Whitakers; Tue., 27, Test Farm; 
Wed., 28, Greenville; Thur., 29, 
Washington; Fri., 30, Grimesland; 
Sat., 31, Grimsley’s Church. 

August: Mon., 2, Wilson; Tue., 3, 
Stanhope High School; Wed., 4, Ken- 
ley; Thur., 5, Smithfield; Fri., 6, 
Benson; Sat., 7, Newton Grove; Mon., 
9, Spring Branch; Tue., 10, Salem- 
burg; Wed., Castle Hayne; Thur., 12, 
Burgaw; Fri., 13, Leland; Sat., 14, 
Whiteville; -Mon., 16, Chadbourn; 
Tue., 17, Tabor; Wed., 18 Fayette- 
ville; Thur., 19, Red Springs; Fri., 
20, Coats; Sat., 21, Lillington. 





Poor Preparation and Poor Crops. 


We have recently seen fields of 
both cotton and corn practically free 
of grass where the crops looked 
healthy and vigorous with the prom- 
ise of a fair yield. In the same sec- 
tion and planted on soils of like 
character, we find many acres of cot- 
ton and corn dwarfed in size, yellow 
in color, some of the co‘ton still dy- 
ing, and much of the corn, if worked 
out will produce little but fodder. 

The explanation of the difference 
in the condition of the crop is very 
apparent. In one case the land was 
well broken in the fall and re-bed- 
ded in the spring and harrowed un- 
til all clods were puverized. In the 
other case the land was not touched 
in the fall, and in the spring rush to 
plant early, the land was half pre- 
pared, in many cases, with a little 
one-horse plow. After all the rain 
we have had this land is still rough 
and cloddy and would not have pro- 
duced over a half crop had weather 
conditions been favorable. 

How long will we of the South 
continue this slipshop method of 
farming, and charge all the failure 
to bad luck and bad weather? 

® R. LLOYD. 





Agricultural Extension Work of A. 
& M. College. 


Mr. I. O. Schaub has been elected, 
Professor of Agricultural Extension 
in the North Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. Mr. Schaub 
igs a graduate of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He has done good work in 
Illinois and Iowa ag well as for the 
North Carolina State Department of 


THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 
QUARTERLY 


EDITED By 
William H. Glasson and William P. Few 


This progressive Southern journal is now in 
itseighth year. It is devoted to the discussion 
of literary, historical, economic, and gocial 
questions. It ought to be supported by all 
Southerners who are interested in construc- 
tive work for the advancement of their sec- 
tion. The New York Times says that the dis- 
cussion in the SOUTH ATLANTIC QUAR- 
TERLY ie of “a very high ord_-r in poist of 
condur. dignity. care as to facts and intellectual 
independence. It is also, it may be remarked— 
haueh this was to be expected—of a literary 
excellence quite up to the level of like aiscus- 
sion either here or in England.” 


Contributors 


The Quarterly has had a host of distinguish- 
ed contributors. Among them are PRESI- 
DENT ExioT of Harvard, PRESIDENT ALDER- 
MAN of the University of Virginia, Ex-PREsI- 
DENT D. C. GILMAN of Johns Hopkins, Gov- 
ERNOR FOLK of Missouri, Dk. LYMAN ABBOTT, 
BLIss PERRY, Editor of the Atlantic Month. 
ly, HAMILTON W. MABIE. WILLIAM GARRETT 
BROWN, ALFRED HOLTSTONE. ALBERT SHAW, 
WALTER H, PAGE. EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY, 
one others of national influence and reputa- 

jon. 


Fifty Cents a Copy - 
Published at Durham, N. C. 


N. L. WILLET SEED CO., Augusta, Ga., win sell for 
July dellvery all Turnips 40c. bh, postpaid: Lookout 
Mt. Potatoes. Sept. and Oct. delivery, Vetches, 4 
kinds, 2kinds Rye; 6 kinds Oats, 5 kinds Onion 
Sets. Jan and Feb. delivery, 3 kinds Onion Sets, 4 
kinds Irish Potatoes (Maine and 2nd crop), 2 
kinds Sorghum. Get Price List. 








Two Dollars a Year 
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Agriculture. His field of work is a 
wide one, and we trust every Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader will join 
with him in making a success of this 
work which means so much to the 
farmers of the State. 





Alliance Meeting. 


The Johnston County Farmers’ Al- 
liance will meet in the courthouse 
in Smithfield on Saturday, July 10, 
1909, at 11 o’clock. We hope to 


FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word: 
three weeks. 9 cents; one month, 120; three 
months, 30 cents: six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 

w rate. Stamps acce for amounts 








have a full attendance, it being the 
annual meeting. Every Sub. in the 
county should be represented. There 
is business of great importance to 
attend to. H, C. WILLIAMS, 
County Secretary. 








For Sale: Splendid Farms. 


Large farm, nice residence and good build- 
ings and improvements (large new school 
building convenient), worth $20,000. 

Small farm worth $4,000. 

Both within four miles of Greenville, in 
good neighborhoods. Team, stock. improved 
farm implements and year's seed, feed, otc., 
witheach. See them during summer while 
crops are growing. Address 


P. O. BOX NO. 311, GREENVILLE, N. C. 


FARMS 








Located everywhere. 
You deal with the 





FOR owner. 
— Large list free. Write 
T. M. BOAZ, 


Box 82, Calhoun. Ga. 


SALE 


A 125-AGRE FARM at $2.000 about two- 
thirds its value. Good 
6-room house with hall and porch; 300 young 
fruit trees just coming into bearing; 1 2-room 
tenant house and stables: 90 acres cleared, 
fenced and cross fenced into 7 fields; in good 
state of cultivation; 50 acres almost level; no 
stone; all in grass except 18 acres in corn; 
good school; 1 miil; church in 1j miles (Dunk- 
ard church); 2 Methodist churches in reach; 
R. F. D. by farm, 13 milesto R. R. station; 
good neighbors; no negroes. I want to sell at 
once. For further information address 
W. R. ALL, Catawba, Va., R. F. D. No. 1. 
The farm lies in the west corner of Roanoke 
county, Va. 











Farms For Sale.—Large list mailed upon re- 
quest. State size and location wanted. R. E. 
Prince, Raleigh, N.C. , 
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less thas $1 











Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 
cattle, Angora goats and Berkshire pigs. 
A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Poultry, Eggs, etc. The Fishel White Ply- 
mouth Rock Eggs, $i for15. Eggs and stock 
atalltimes. J. M. Sewell, Hogainesville, Ga. 





Books for beginners.—“‘A Living from Poul- 
try” 25e. “Profitable Poultry Farming,” 25c. 
*Farm-Poultry Doctor.” 5'c. Address, Mich- 
ael K. Boyer, Box M, Hammonton, Atlantic 
County, New Jersey. 





There are still a few out-standing freights to 


be remitted to purchasers af Cook’s Improved ¢ 


Cotton Seed in lots of five or more bushels. 
Send in your freight bills and get your money. 
Carey A. Williams, Ringwood, Halifax Co., 
North Carolina. 





Light Brahmas,—Ideal winter layers, pro- 
ducing a fine brownegg. Good hackles, black 
tail, black wings, good size. bay eyes, and low 
combs. Stock for sale. Eggs for hatching, 
$2 00 for 15; $5.00 for 50; $10.00 tor 100. Address, 
Michael K. Boyer, Box M, Hammonton, At- 
lantic County, New Jersey. 





Business White Wyandottes—Trap_ nests 
used. No better utility stock. Eggs for hatch- 
ing. $1.50 for 15 $4.00 for 50; $8.00 for 100. For 
specially selected eggs, $2.00 for 15; $5.00 for 50; 
$10.00 for 100. Send for circulars. Address, 
Michael K. Boyer, Box M, Hammonton, At- 
lantic County, New Jersey. 





Imported and American large Yorkshire 
Sows in farrow, service boars, and pigs; and 
Essex pigs. Thoroughbred Angora Goats. One 
each right hand Avery and Rockisland and 
Reversible Chattanooga Disceplows. Sound 
clean Black and Whip. peas in new sacks at 
one thirty bushel. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C 








Read Something Different 


The Greensboro Daily News, the new State 
paper, is worthy of atrial. Associated Press 
service, special correspondence, clean, Newsy, 
liberal. One year $6 0U; three months $1.50, 


GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 





For 
the Summer’s 
Cooking 


No kitchen appliancegives such 
actual satisfaction and real home 
comfort as the new Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook- 
Stove. . 

Kitchen work, this coming 
summer, will be better and quick- 
er done, with greater personal 
comfort for the worker, if, instead 
of the stifling heat of a coal fire, 
you cook by the concentrated 














“NEW PERFECTION — 
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Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Delivers heat where you want it—never where you don’t want it—. 
thus it does not overheat the kitchen. 
with shelf for warming plates and keeping food hot after cooked, also 
convenient drop shelves that can be folded back when not in use, and 
for holding towels. 
Three sizes. With or withuut Cabinet Top. At your dealer s, 
or write our nearest agency. 


Note the CABINET TOP,’ 
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The FRAYO LAMP rere: sisapreinte—aaes 


derful light giver. Solidly madeg ; 


beautifully nickeled. Your living-room will be pleasan 
with a Rayo Lamp. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


(Other Educational ads on page 13.) 


Guilford College. 


For Both Men and Women. 


Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages, History, Eng- 
lish Literature, Philosophy and the Natural Sciences. 


DEPARTMENTS IN BIBLE STUDY AND MUSIC. 


Noted for thorough instruction, high moral tone, and homelike surroundings. 
Located in the healthful Piedmont section of North Carolina. Fall term will begin 


September 7th. For catalog, address 
L. L. HOBBS, President, 
GUILFORD COLLEGE, North Carolina. 


MEREDITH COLLEGE 


(Formerly Baptist University for Women.) 


Among the Foremost Colleges for Women in the South. 


Situated in the Center of Raleigh. -:- Four Distinct Schools. 


I. SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, including English, Mathematics, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, History, Science, Philosophy, Bible and Education. Training School of 
eight grades for observation and practice. Twelve teachers. 

II. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, insluding, Piano, Pipe Orman, Violin and Voice. 12 téachers. 

III. SCHOOL OF ART, including Oil Painting, Decoration and Design. Two teachers. 

IV. SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. Two teache: ers, 

Club, in which by about three quarters of an hour of daily domestic service students 
save $45.00 to $50.00 per session. 

Preparatory Department with eight teachers. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1, 1909. 

For catalogue and other information, address 


R. T. VANN, President, Raleigh, N.C. 
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$63 to $81 Pays Board, Tuition and Room Rent 
For a Full Session of Nine Months at 
PIEDMONT HICH SCHOOL 
Situated in Cleveland County at the Foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. Mineral Water. No 
Malaria. Splendid Community. 








**Most heartily do I recommend the School to all who have sons and daughters to 
educate.’’—Chas. E. Taylor, President Wake Forest College. 

“On all sides I saw evidences of patient pains-taking labor, thorough scholarship and 
marked executive ability.”—J. B. Carlyle, Professor of Latin, Wake Forest College. 
ie ne apes rs is thorough and the influences surrounding the pupil excellent.”— 

Vv. redway. 

“In my opinion there is no High School in this part of the pomaiey doing better and 

more thorough educational work.”—E. Y. Webb, Member of Congr: 
“One of the best prepatory schools in the State."—Cleveland Star. 

“The young men who have come to the bg eee od from the Piedmont High School 
have taken a good stand in their classes and have done faithful and satisfactory work, 
Very truly yours, Prancis P. Venable, President University of N.C.” 

, i. It = the best and cheapest school in the State.”—E. M. Koonce, Member N. C. Leg- 
slatur 

FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 11TH. For handsomely illustrated catalog, write to 


W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 


CLIFFORD SEMINARY 














SEND YOUR 
DAUGHTER TO 





For refined home life, individual attention, constant personal contact with cultured teachers, 


$ 


THE HOME CIRCLE 


All letters intended jor this Department should be addressed . 
to ‘* Aunt Mary,.”’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. L 


























as 
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NG OU ARE OLD, Father William,” the young man said, 


“In my youth,” father William replied to his son, 


Yet you turned a back-somersault in at the door— 


The tiome-Made Fireless Cooker. 
Full Directions for Making One—A Great Convenience and 


} HERE ARE many methods of 


made by a tinsmith. 
pails, one inside the other and the 


Father William. 


“And your hair has become very white; 
And yet you incessantly stand on your head— 
Do you think at your age it is right?” 


“I feared it might injure the brain; 
But now, that I’m perfectly sure I have none, 
Why, I do it again and again.” 


“You are old,” said the youth, “as I mentioned before, 
And have grown most uncommonly fat; 


Pray, what is the reason of that?” 


“In my youth,” said the sage, as he shook his gray locks, 
“TI kept all my limbs very supple 

By the use of this ointment—one shilling the box— 
Allow me to sell you a couple.”’ 


“You are old,” said the youth, ‘‘and your jaws are too weak 
For anything tougher than suet; 

Yet you finished the goose with the bones and the beak; 
Pray, how did you manage to do it?” 


“In my youth, said his father, “I took to the law, 
And argued each case with my wife; 

And the muscular strength which it gave to my jaw, 
Has lasted the rest of my life.” 








“You are old,” said the youth, “‘one would hardly suppose 
That your eye was as steady as ever; 3 
Yet you balariced an eel on the end of your nose— a 
What made you so awfully clever?” a 





“TJ have answered three questions, and that is enough,” 
Said his father; ‘“‘don’t give yourself such airs! 
Do you think I can listen all day to such stuff? 
Be off, or I’ll kick you down stairs!” 


—Lewis Carroll. 
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Comfort for Hot Weather. 


will do for the outer box, and for 
making fireless cookers. Anjthe packing use sawdust, asbestos, 
excellent one that I saw was| newspapers, cottonseed hulls, cork 
It was like two|chips from graye kegs or excelsior. 
In my own expe:ience the most sat- 














i egy manana 96 po 8 er dahon aa space between well packed. Of|isfactory home-m: de box I have had 
Full Musical, Academic and College courses. Prices low, numbers . Climate unsur- e the cooking vessels were! anyth ; 
passed, building comfortable, electric light, pure spring water—cold and hot, excellent sys- Hinead J "tha pono dl pail and the pct got gg thn —_ . = 
; h Session Begins Septemb ; : 

“ate a see crwneeees whole well covered. And then one|snipped up with sci.wn, the paper 
Rev. B. G. CLIFFORD, D. D., Union, S. C. I saw was just a clothes basket filled| was dampened and a}) stirred well 

BINGHAM | fieusta THE BIBSHAM SCHOOL. lsyimetse Aahotiie de 
SCHOOL| bem asernent «Cintas treater on eae tai, 

1793 1910 Hazing excluded by pledge of honor. Limited to 136. Rates reasonable. . : 
Address COL. R. “INGHAM, Supt., R. F. D., Box 83, ASHEVILLE, N.C. +e 1 














The Leading Co-Educational In- 


Beyond the Blue Ridge lies 
rage ™ Western North Caro- 
Students. 10States and 


MARS HILL COLLEGE s 


the somes? Five buildings. Spilman Home for girls, Treat mitory for Boys. All ex- 
penses $80 to $130. Mars Hill satisfies. FALL TERM (19 ea OPENS 4 AUGUST 11, 1909. 
See our catalogue and “College Quarterly.” Address 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 


yr - ey 


Wanted ! : ; YG, 


be (INCORPORATED ) 


BUSINESS helmed Write for Sateuseannans 











One hundred young men not 
under sixteen years of age who 
desire to be something more than 


ordinary “hands”; who want to | | Special Offers of the Leading Business and 
earn more than wages gener- | | COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N. C 
ally paid to ‘“‘hands’’—to come also teach ing, Shorthand, 


Ww 
Penmanship. ete. sby mail. Send for Home 


to the Agricultural & Mechani- } | ginay o 


cal College for the Colored 
Race and there prepare them- 
selves to be skilled mechanics, 
intelligent farmers, well quali- 
fiedteachers. Graduates earn- 





LEADING Board- 
ing School for 250 
students. 2ist year. 


ing from $30.00 to $150.00 per Base, See. ot 
month. Board, Lodging and olarahip unexcelled 
‘Tuition, $7.00 per month. Fall quite pesranese. an 


Term begins September 1, 1909. 
For FrE& Tuition or for cata- 
log, write President J. B. Dudley, 
A&M. Greenshore, N. 


a receives careful 
rsonal attention. 

For beautiful catalog, 

views, &c. Address 








Construction of the fireless cooker, showing a half-section of the completed box with the 
layers of packing, and the arrangement of the cloth lining. 








(Courtesy Woman’s Home Companion. 





.| with downy chicken feathers and 


a nest made in the center. 

In making a fireless cooker a man 
has much opportunity to exercise his 
ingenuity, but whatever he does, let 
him have on the outside a firm, stout 
box, on the top a good cover, on the 
inside a space in which to set ves- 
sels and then—the most important 
item of all—the whole thing packed 
with some good non-conducting ma- 
terial, 














W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D,, Whitsett, N.C. 





An old trunk, box or tool chest 





together and then pack<* bhaeé into 
the space between ke.txn We lox, 
and left to dry. 

In the June number of the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, Blizabeth 
Atwood tells how she made her fire- 
less cooker, and the plan is so sim- 
ple and the illustrations so helpful 
that we have secured permission 
zom the publishers of that excel- 
lent magazine to re-print the article. 
Mrs. Atwood says: 

“Have a box made with an inside 
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measurement of 26 inches long, 14 
inches wide and 14 inches deep. As 
the cover will have a constant strain 
upon it, put two heavy cleats, at 
least 3 inches wide, on the inside 6 
inches from either end. When the 
cover is closed, these cleats will 
make the pillows fit more closely to 
the kettles. 

“Twenty layers of old newspapers 
overlapped carefully will keep out 
the air quite as effectually as abestos 
and will cost nothing. Great care 
should be taken, in rounding the 
corners, not to make a joining there. 

“The kettles call for the money. 
However, once bought, they will last 
indefinitely, for there is no danger 
of burning the food in them, which 
often chips the enamel. One kettle 
10 inches in diameter (the depth 
will vary according to metal) will 
acommodate a pail 5 or 6 inches in 
diameter. The other kettle should 
be 8 or 8% inches in diame- 
ter. Vessels with straight sides 
are best. Perfectly fitting cov- 
ers are necessary if the taste of the 
packing is not to get into the food 
end the steam of the food is not to 
make the packing moldy. A station- 
ary loop handle on each side of the 
kettle is better than a movable ball. 

‘As the packing would become dis- 
arranged, it has to be walled in with 
cloth strong and firm enough to hold 
the packing in place, such as bed- 
ticking, denim or heavy unbleached 
cotton. Take a piece of the cloth 
261%4x14% inches, and on it place 
the covers of the kettles 23% inches 
from each end, which will put 2% 
inches between them. Have the 
center of the covers in the middle of 
the cloth as to width. Draw with 
a lead-pencil an exact line around 
each cover, and cut around these 
lines evenly. Tear off a strip of 
cloth as many inches wide as the 
depth of the larger kettle and the 
exact length to reach around the 
largest part. Gather and baste onto 
the larger circular piece just cut out. 
Stitch with a very small stitch. Now 
stitch this to the edge of the larger 
nole, having all seams on the same 
side. Measure the smaller kettle 
and do the same with the cloth. 

“Take a strip 2% inches wide, and 
stitch all around this lining, mat- 
tress-like. When this is fastened to 
the box later, with the kettles in 
their pockets, it will make the space 
for the pillows. 

“The packing of the box, in order 


“to wear well, must be very carefully 


done. A thick layer of cotton bat- 
ting must be tacked’ next to the 
packing all around the sides of the 
pockets, which should fit the kettles 
exactly. Put your kettles into their 
pockets, making the bottom filling 
of the right depth to place the rims 
of the kettles 2 inches from the cov- 
er when closed. 


“Lay your lining back over the ket- 
tles while packing the _ excelsior 
around them. Be very careful to 
have the kettles in the exact space 
planned for them, and make the 
packing very solid. Also, have the 
pockets rest on cotton batting above 
the floor packing. With great care 
tack first the upper edge of the nar- 
row strip, and then the lower, mak- 
ing sure that the large piece of cloth 
holding the pockets is very taut. 

“The last and quite important part 
of the construction of the cooker is 
the pillows. Cut 4 squares of cloth 
14x15 inches for two packing pil- 
lows. Stitch into each two squares 
a strip of cloth 3 inches* wide, which 
will: give them square edges to fit 
together and fill the space above the 
kettles. Do not stuff the pillows too 
hard. 

“The cover of this box must close 
tight, so great care must be taken 
in fitting the hinges. Two hasps or 
hooks hold the cover down. It should 
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not long ago. 
the next one, and 


in it, and 


mand is laid upon them. 


wonder that the romance often 





The Housekeeper Who Doesn’t Know Housekeeping. 


57] DINED WITH seven other guests at the home of a bride 
va One duck 

host which he tried in vain to carve for ten people. A 
variety of catastrophes followed, which ended in the ready made 
dessert not coming from the caterer. The young cook in the 
kitchen opened the only can of preserves in the house, which 
served four people respectably—the fifth saucer had two pieces 
the last two, juice. 
group could no longer keep back their suppressed mirth, and 
the young hostess, sitting so prettily in the midst of trousseau, 
wedding dishes and presents, thanked us for our laughter. Such 
women know less about housekeeping than did Dora Copper- 
field of whom Dickens wrote, yet live in an age when every de- 
Swamped in debt, with poor food, 
and with no knowledge of how to improve matters, is it any 


Roberts, in Illinois Farmers’ Institute Bulletin. 


appeared before the mortified 


The assembled 


loses its luster ?— Miss Catherine 











Santana 


“hottle,”’ 


instead of “boil.” The 
sisters who are accustomed to wine 
making understood the mistake, I 
presume. MARGARET. 











Do You 
Know 
What 
Constitutes 
a Fine 


Piano? 








take some pressure to crowd down 
the piloows.”’ 

Remember that the box may be 
made of any size and to contain, ac- 
cording to the amount of cooking to 
be done, anywhere from 1 to 10 
spaces for kettles. 





SCREEN DOORS AND WINDOWS. 


Some Other Ways of Fighting the 
Troublesome Fly. 


Dear Aunt Mary: This is an easy 
proposition beside roaches, ants and 
mosquitoes. You can keep flies out 
or kill them when they do get in; 
but roaches and ants can not be kept 
out so easily and they are harder to 
kill. 

If the premises are kept clean and 
doors and windows screened, flies are 
not much trouble. 

Screens are the best preventives. 
With your house well screened and 
with good fastenings to them, you 
can eat your supper without eating 
so many candle-flies; can go to sleep 
with all the doors and windows open- 
ed with a sense of security, 

Flies can be driven out with a 
brush, if all the doors and windows 
except one are darkened. 

Sticky paper is a nuisance, and is a 
cruel way to kill them, while most 
of the poisons I have tried are in- 
effective in that the flies come to life 
again in a short time. Poisons are 
dangerous, too, if there are children 
and pets. 


The Daisy killer is the best. It is 
safe, convenient, and not unorna- 
mental. 


I have shut up the house and scat- 
tered insect powder around, but I 
always have the headache afterward, 
and the house in a muss. If the 
flies are not swept up at once they 
will revive. 

They can be trapped, but I do not 
like this way of getting rid of them, 
because they have such a bad odor 
when there are so many of them to- 
gether. For the same reason, I dis- 
like baiting them. 

I have heard that a spoonful of 
black pepper in a saucer of milk 
would kill them. 

Some people make _  pasteboard 
covers with a hole in the center, to 
fit over tumblers of soapy . water. 
They put syrup on the under side 
and the flies get drowned getting it. 
This is a good plan, but the water 
should be changed often or they will 
smell bad. 

MRS. EVA S. McCALL. 

Manatee Co., Fla. 





The Ideal Meal. 


In the Woman’s Home Companion 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson | discusses 
what proportions of food constitute 
the ideal meal. 


“It must be remembered,” says 





Dr. Hutchinson, ‘“‘that pure starch, 
pure sugar, pure protein and even 
pure fat are practically , nowhere 
found in a state of nature. Rough- 
ly speaking, a dietary consisting of 
one-fifth protein, or meat-like food; 
two-thirds carbohydrate, or starch 
and sugar foods; and, to use a hiber- 
nicism, one-eighth fat, is the proper 
working proportion. This of course 
roughly corresponds to the slice of 
meat, two or more slices of bread, 
a helping of potatoes, rice or maca- 
roni, the vegetables, the pat of but- 
ter, and the fruit, sweets, pudding 
or pie which the average human re- 
gards as a ‘square meal.’ ”’ 





Two Good Marmalades, 


Once we called these butters, but 
now that we have so many nut but- 
ters we distinguish them by calling 
those put up in fat or oil a butter 
and those preserved by sugar a mar- 
malade. Grape, peach, quince, or- 
ange, and orange and rhubarb, per- 
haps, make the best. A covering of 
paraffin is best. If bubbles appear in 
it, put another layer of paraffin over 
the first.. 


Orange Marmalade. 


When oranges are cheap select 
sour, smooth-skinned ones. Weigh 
them and allow three-fourths their 
weight in sugar. Remove peel from 
oranges in sections by running han- 
dle of tablespoon between pulp and 
skin. Cook peel until soft in enough 
water to cover. Drain and remove 
white part by scraping it with a 
spoon. Cut their yellow rind in 
strips; this is made easier by cutting 
3 or 4 pieces at a time and using 
scissors. Divide oranges in sections, 
remove seeds and tough parts of 
white skin, put-in a preserving ket- 
tle and heat to boiling point, add 
sugar gradually and cook slowly one 
hour; add rind, and cook one hour 
longer. Turn into glasses and cover 
with paraffin. Most people like this 
better if to every dozen oranges is 
added half a dozen lemons and a 
grape fruit. 


Grape Marmalade. 


Pick over, wash, drain, remove 
stems and separate pulp from skins. 
Put pulp in preserving kettle, heat 
to boiling point and cook slowly un- 
til seeds separate from pulp. Rub 
through fine sieve. Return to kettle, 
add skins and an equal amount of 
sugar. Cook slowly 30 minutes, stir- 
ring often to prevent sticking. Put 
in tumblers, 

MRS. W. N. HUTT. 





Correcting an Error. 


Dear Aunt Mary: In the recipe for 
making blackberry wine that was 
published in your issue of June 24th, 
the last process should have been, 








Unless you are sure you 
thoroughly understand 
piano mechanism, tone, 
quality, action, etc., you 
had better place yourself 
in our hands and get the 
best. Not for the profit on 
509 pianos would we sell 
you an inferior instrument. 


WRITE TODAY. 








Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the 


Stieff and Shaw, the Pianos with the 
sweet tone. 


Southern Wareroom 
5 W. Trade St 


Charlotte, - - - N.C. 
CO. H. WILMOTH, 
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Raleigh Marble Works 
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THE RALEIGH SAVINGS BANK. 


JOHN T. PULLEN, Pres., © CHARLES ROOT, Cashier, 
Capital and Surplus, - - - - - - $ 75,000.00 
Dopeclis, © se ee - + = 700,000 06 
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Write for further information. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good tl good the loss sustained by any 
subscriber as a result of fraudulent misre resentations 
made in our columns on the part of any vertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good tO the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us Bhan one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, an: 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 

“IT am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
ope = guarantees the reliability ofall advertisers that 
t carries.” 








Crimson Clover Once More. 


Wy EQUESTS FOR information about how to 
Ie grow crimson clover and inquiries as to 

where seed can be bought are pouring in 
on us from all sides. We are glad, indeed, to see 
the interest taken in this crop and in winter cover 
crops generally. Permanent and economical up- 
building of Southern soils is impossible so long 
as they are habitually left bare during the win- 
ter. Still we are afraid that a great many farm- 
ers are going to make failures instead of suc- 
cesses with crimson clover. No man need expect it 
to grow on a sour or water-logged soil or on land 
too poor to grow anything else. Neither will it 
thrive on a great many Southern soils unless they 
are inoculated with the particular bacteria which 
live upon its roots. 

For these reasons we again urge all who have 
never grown this crop to try it this year, but to 
try it on a small scale, to get good seed, to pre- 
pare the land well and to inoculate with soil from 
a field where it has succeeded. In short, give it 
every chance to do well, but don’t go into crim- 
son clover—or any other new crop or line of 
farming—on such a scale that you will be crip- 
pled financially if you do not make a success of 
it. One can do almost anything better for having 
had a little experience, and it is much easier to 
get crimson clover to do well in neighborhoods 
where it is already successfully grown. 

We believe in this crop, and that is why we 
wish every reader to try it at first in an experi- 
mental way, and to give it a fair chance. It is 
usually the man who rushes into a thing half 
prepared who makes a failure and then says that 
there ig nothing in it and that the folks who ad- 
vise it ‘‘don’t know what they’re talkin’ about.” 





The Cost of the Crop. 


TAT E ARE frequently asked to state the cost 
of producing some particular crop. One 
correspondent writes us that this is the 
most important information we can give our read- 
ers. He seems to think there are certain definite 
figures representing the cost of producing corn 
and cotton which we ought to be able to state. 

If we were asked how many potatoes it takes 
to make a barrel, the question would be no more 
impossible to answer, and if answered for one size 
of potato would possess about as much real value 


as would any figure we might name as represent- 
ing the cost of producing corn, cotton or any other 
crop. Why not ask the size of Irish potatoes or 
the length of an ear of corn? 

In the first place it is impossible to find the 
average cost of producing any particular crop, 
and if it were possible, the only value the infor- 
mation would have would be that it might serve 
as a figure which the successful farmer must beat; 
for the average farmer is not such a success that 
any man can afford to take him as an example or 
guide to follow. 

But supposing we knew the exact cost to John 
Smith of producing a pound of cotton during the 
year 1908, what real value has this information? 
It is morally certain that the cost to John Smith 
would have been different on soils of different de- 
grees of fertility. Then the cost was also differ- 
ent the year before and will be still different 
the next year, to this same John Smith. It is also 
certain that it will be different with different va- 
rieties, planted at different times, and cultivated 
differently, and that if all these conditions could 
possibly be the same, it would still be as greatly 
different on each farm as are the differences in 
men. If we can obtain the methods used by those 


‘s who produced the various crops at the least cost, 
and| we have gotten all that is of value to us; but just 


what that cost was is valueless, because conditions 
are different on different farms and different 
men make different conditions. 

The questions of real value to each farmer are, 
What did it cost me to make this or that crop, and 
How can I reduce that cost on future crops? 





Editorial Notes. 


wy EPORTS FROM VARIOUS sections indi- 
Ie cate that the extremely wet weather is 

over, for awhile at least. Many crops have 
unquestionably been ruined, and many more can 
only make a fraction of what they should have 
made. It is not too late, however, to plant sup- 
plemental crops; and an earnest effort from now 
on will bring most farmers out at the end of the 
year in much better shape than now seems like- 
ly. We spoke last week of what this wet season 
had shown as to the advantages of proper prepa- 
ration of the soil before planting. Another thing 
it should teach is the wisdom of diversified farm- 
ing and the folly of staking everything upon a 
single crop. 


& 

In the beautiful valley of the French Broad, in 
Tennessee, we noticed lately right alongside fields 
that would be cheap at $100 an acre patches of 
land which we felt sure were not paying the inter- 
est on $10. These lands were just as good as the 
others, too, if they had only been drained instead 
of being allowed to grow up in bulrushes and 
swamp grasses. All over the South, too, thou- 
sands of acres of the most fertile lands,—lands 
made rich in many cases at the expense of the cul- 
tivated fields about them—are practically value- 
less because they are not drained. Mr. A. L. 
French says he has made tile draining pay him 
1,000 per cent on the money invested. Others 
could do equally well. 


Cowpeas and soy beans are plentiful and cheap 
this year. One man has written to us saying 


| that he can only get 90 cents a bushel for peas, 


and asking how to make a fertilizer out of them. 
We told him that we thought he could get more 
than 90 cents by advertising them, and that he 
couldn’t afford to use them for fertilizer as long 
as he had any stock to feed them to. He can feed 
them, and get their full feeding value and also 
70 to 80 per cent of their fertilizing value 
in the manure. In other words, he can get twice 
as much for them by feeding them in a well bal-. 


anced ration as by using them as a fertilizer. 
But the best thing to do with most of the peas 





in the South is to plant them. Our land needs 





them, our live stock needs them, and we are go- 
ing to need more than ever of them to plant 
next year. Especially in the sections where early 
crops have been drowned out should large areas 
be planted. Grow peas for pasture, for hay, for 
soil improvement, for seed. It will pay. 


Sn 
North Carolina spends from $10,000,00 to $11,- 


000,000 annually for commercial fertilizers; South 
Carolina, we believe, an even larger amount; 
Georgia at least $13,000,000, and Alabama $10,- 
000,000. These four States spend not far from 
$45,000,000 annually for fertilizers. No doubt 
this pays, but if anything can be found to lessen 
this enormous drain on the agriculture of these 
States it must be used. At least one-third of this 
vast amount—that paid for nitrogen—could be 
saved by the growing and feeding of legumes. Sow 
peas and clover and lessen your guano bill. 


School days will soon be here again; and it is 
again time to consider whether your children are 
to be for several hours each day in a room with 
bare, blank walls, whether they are to have for 
a “play-ground” merely a patch of bare earth, 
whether they are to sit on uncomfortable seats, 
whether they are to breathe impure air or to 
risk the exposure of unsanitary surroundings. All 
these are matters of importance to every one who 
sends a child to school; and no one should fail 
to do his or her part toward securing wholesome, 
attractive school buildings and grounds. 

& 

We trust that you, Mr. Farmer, have read the 
directions on page 6 for making a fireless cooker, 
and that you will make one for Mrs.’ Farmer. 
It will save her much time and much discomfort 
over the hot stove this weather. We expect 
from week to week to give directions for the use 
of the cooker by those who have tried it, with 
a number of recipes especially adapted to this 
method of cooking. Make a fireless cooker. 


To talk of $500 extra income from their farm- 
ing will, no doubt, seem like mockery to some 
whose crops were drowned out this year, but the 
fact remains that better methods will give a 
larger income any season, good or bad. And the 
difference in favor of a progressive, up-to-date 
system of general farming over the old ruinous 
cropping system will be even greater in a bad 


year than in ae«good one. 
J 
Next week we are going to talk about how the 


farmers’ institutes may help you to make that 
$500 more a year. The man who fancies that 
he can learn nothing at the institutes or from the 
farm papers is usually a man whose farm shows 
that he has a great many things to learn before 
he can be called a good farmer. 


A Thought for for the Week. 


7 BEG TO POINT OUT OUT the danger that the 
va rural school, instead of serving to enrich 
and adorn country life, may be the most 
efficient agent in perpetuating its poverty. I have 
little doubt that many of you can duplicate the 
observation of Prof. Bailey in a county in New 
York. He asked the forty-five children of a rural 
school how many of them lived on farms. All 
hands went up but one. When he asked how 
many wished to live on the farm, no hand was 
raised but the one which was down before. Clear- 
ly that school had been educating the children 
away from the farm, killing with bookish and city 
methods their native sympathy with the country 
and its pursuits. We need to insist that the rural 
school shall apply the fundamental principle of all 
education, and put the rural child into direct 
sympathy with his ruraj environment and into 
intelligent relation with the life which he is going 
to lead. The text-book made by the city man for 
the only child he knows, namely, the city child, 
will have to be rigidly excluded. The teacher 
must be less urban and literary in his ideals and 
; methods, and more at home amid natural objects. 
—From an address “The Enrichment of Country 
, Life,” by Dr. W. L. Poteat, President of Wake 
Forest College. 
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“‘What’s The News?” 


The Significance of Tariff Legislation. 
E DON’T KNOW whether our people are 
interested in the tariff discussion or not. 
They would be mightily interested if Con- 
gress were deciding upon a direct tax of $5 a year 
for each family, but an indirect tax c. more than 
$50 a year (including the extra amount collected 
by the trusts) collected without their knowing it, 
goes through with less trouble than would a $5 
tax paid personally to the sheriff., This is the evil 
of all indirect taxation. It breeds extravagance 
and graft. Our $140,000,000 pension bill would 
never have reached half this sum if taxes for pay- 
ing it were levied direct. 

But our chief charge against the excessively 
high tariff now levied is that it is the exploitation 
of agriculture for the benefit of manufacturers. 
It is a continuation of the policy pointed out by 
Adam Smith more than a century ago—that since 
the downfall of the Roman Empire, most govern- 
ments have given greater encouragement to the 
factory than to the farm. The Government, act- 
ing as the special guardian of those very people 
who cry most loudly against ‘‘paternalism,”’ un- 
dertakes to provide such tariff duties as will pro- 
vide ‘‘a reasonable profit to American industries” 
—meaning manufacturing. The Senate of the 
United States itself has become, as the New York 
































Outlook well expresses it, merely “a kind of |’ 


bourse, or exchange, where a great number of 
special interests are trading with each other to 
secure for themselves, each after its kind, what 
each wants.” 
es & 
The Farmer’s Hope. 

Ws RESIDENT TAFT does well to warn the 
) pd majority in his party that the continuation 


of this policy means disaster. Speaking at 
Yale University last week he declared: 


Z 


“If the Republican Party does not live up 
to its promises and what the people expect 
of it, it will be relegated to a position like 
that of His Majesty’s opposition. And there- 
fore I may say by way of caveat that we (the 
Republican Party) have troubles of our own.” 


Republicans everywhere should stand behind 
Taft, Dolliver and Cummins in their fight for 
genuine reform (although Mr. Taft is not fighting 
half so hard as we think he ought) and Democrats 
should back up those Senators and Representa- 
tives who have stood for the people rather than 
for special interests in the present discussion. 

But let us get back for a moment to our com- 
ment on the exploitation of agriculture for the 
benefit of manufactures. ‘‘The hope of this coun- 
try rests upon the development of rural life,’ 
said a gifted and eloquent young man to the 
writer the other day. ‘‘The ruin of all great na- 
tions of former times has come from the neglect 
of their rural classes and the gradual substitu- 
tion of a tenantry for a large home-owning 
class—a condition to which I fear we are our- 
selves drifting.’”’ And yet in half an hour our 
friend was excusing the action of our Southern 
Senators and Representatives who have supported 
inexcusably high tariff schedules in Congress this 
session. 

We do not believe in ‘farmers’ parties’: we do 
not believe either in class legislation or in class 
parties, and we know that in former times much 
wileat legislation has been proposed in the 
name of the farmers and farmers’ organizations. 
But with the growing intelligence of our rural 
classes there is bouhd to come a wise leadership 
that will make itself felt in the parties already 
existing, and right these wrongs, just as Cum- 
mins and Dolliver from agricultural Iowa have 
the ear of the nation to-day and may become lead- 
ers of their party next time if reaction against 
Aldriéhism: grows furious. The American sense 


~ 


of fairness will yet make itself felt. The people 

may support.a protective tariff, but a prohibitive 

tariff which legislates profits into the manufac- 

turer’s pockets is no more defensible than would 

be a law to give bounties to farmers for growing 

corn Or cowpeas or cotton “for the general good.” 
ee 


What to Do for Your School. 


ND SINCE WE ARE discussing ‘‘What’s 
‘A the news?”’ we can hardly do better right 

here than to say a word about our schools, 
the country schools that are opening now and the 
high schools that are soon to open. (This is news 
of far more importance to us than the murders of 
Elsie Sigel and Edith Woodill with all their filthy 
details which have had first place in the dailies 
and their rehashed weeklies and semi-weeklies 
for so many days.) If agriculture is to get a 
square.deal from the powers that be, if it is to 
attain the dignity and prestige we hope for it® if 
it is to correct the tendency of government to dis- 
criminate against it continuing ‘‘since the down- 
fall of the Roman empire,’ this can only be 
brought about by the thorough education of our 
farmer boys and girls. Take an interest in your 
school therefore. If it is not adequately support- 
ed, start a campaign for local taxation and for 
consolidation of districis. Agriculture for the 
boys and domestic science for the girls should 
have a place in its teaching: do not cease fighting 
till this result is accomplished. In selecting a 
high school or academy for your boy or girl this 
fall, moreover, urge upon the principal that you 
wish industria] features introduced. If parents 
will insist upon this we shall soon have a much- 
needed revolution in the sort of teaching given 
our children. 

And there is yet another reason why we must 
redouble our efforts for better rural schools in the 
South and for education that will interest the 
children in farm life, and that is, that only in this 
way can we save the rural South to the white 
man. And this is important for both races. 

es 
Tennessee Goes Dry. 
ENNESSEE WENT DRY last Thursday— 
ie that is to say, the State Prohibition law 
became effective that day. Nearly all of 
the smaller places had voted out whiskey by lo- 
cal option, but Chattanooga, Nashville and Mem- 
phis have been strongholds of the whiskey traffic. 


Perhaps the greatest impetus to the temperance 
movement at this time is coming from the new 
testimony of famous physicians and scientists as 
to the injurious effects of even moderate drink- 
ing. A case in point is the new book by Dr. 
Henry Smith Williams, of New York, an eminent 
specialist in nervous and mental diseases. Sum- 
ming up his investigations, Dr. Smith says: 


“T am bound to believe, on the evidence, 
that if you take alcohol habitually in any 
quantity whatever, it is to some extent a 
menace to you. I am bound to believe, in the 
light of what-science has revealed: 

“(1) That you are tangibly threatening 
the physical structures of your stomach, 
your liver, your kidneys, your heart, your 
blood-vessels, your nerves, your brain; 

“(2) That you are unequivocally decreas- 
ing your capacity for work in any field, be it 
physical, intellectual, or artistic; 

“(3) That you are in some measure lower- 
ing the grade of your mind, dulling your 
higher esthetic sense, and taking the finer 
edge off your morals; 

“(4) That you are distinctly lessening 
your chances of maintaining health and at- 
taining longevity; and, 

“(5) That you are entailing upon your 
descendants yet unborn a bond of incalcula- 
ble misery.” 


Dr. Smith also lays emphasis upon the injuri- 
ous effect of drinking in cases that do not come 
strikingly to public notice, declaring— 


“For every individual that dies premature- 





ly of a disease directly due to alcohol, there 





are scores of individuals that suffer to a 
lesser degree from maladies which are whol- 
ly or in part of the same origin, but which 
are not directly fatal. 

“For every patient that suffers complete 
mental collapse as: the result of alcoholism, 
there are scores of patients that are the vic- 
tims of epilepsies, neurasthenias, neuralgias, 
choreas, and palsies of alcoholic origin. 

“For every criminal that alcohol sends to 
prison, there are scores of persons whose 
moral delinquencies, induced or emphasized 
by alcohol, are not of the indictable order, 
yet are a source of suffering to their friends 
and a detriment to humanity.” 


es 
A Hollow Victory for the Negro. 


By HE REAL SIGNIFICANCE of the decision 

of the arbitrators in the Georgia Railroad 

strike is very clearly set forth in this 
paragraph from the Richmond Times-Dispatch: 
“The negro has won a hollow victory in 
the firemen’s wrangle down in Georgia. He 
has been supported and helped off the loco- 
motive cabs, approved out of his job. The 
railroad is sustained in its refusal to draw 
the color line against him. At the same 
time it is directed to pay him the same wages 
that the white men get. The negro seems 
thus to win two important points, but the 
fact is that his second ‘gain’ more than can- 
cels the first, and leaves him worse off than 
before. Both sentiment and considerations 
of efficiency are on the side of the white em- 
ploye; and if he can be had at the same price 
as a black employe, there is small doubt. that 
he will always get the preference. Thus the 
negro, by a nominal ‘raise’ of 20 to 50 certs 
a day, is practically prized off the pay-roll.” 


as 
Minor Matters Merely Mentioned. 


ARGE AREAS OF COTTON in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Georgia have been aban- 
~~~ doned to grass on account of the continued 
rains. The first bale of the 1909 crop (grown in 
Hidalgo County, Texas,) was marketed last week. 
Southern cotton growers will be interested to 
learn that the new tariff bill removes the present 
duty of three-fifths of a cent per square yard on 
cotton bagging, putting it on the free list. South- 
ern Senators, however, were unable to get rid of 
the duty of three-tenths of a cent per pound on 
cotton ties. 


Hon. Joseph M. Brown has now been ingurated 
Governor of Georgia, succeeding Hoke Smith, 
whom he beat in the primary a year ago. Brown, 
it will be remembered, was ousted as Railroad 
Commissioner by Smith and then beat Smith for 
Governor. The new Governor’s first message 
favors an inheritance tax, measures for equaliz- 
ing taxation, for making the State election day 
the same as the National, for good roads, and for 
better game laws. 

Mississippi, following the example of Texas, is 
also going after the Standard Oil Company. Dis- 
trict Attorney A. L. Lamb has begun suit in Jack- 
son for the collection of $11,000,000 in penalties 
for violation of the State anti-trust law. 

Messina has had another severe earthquake. 





Weistill hear a great deal about ‘‘articulating”’ 
our public school system, ‘“‘correlating’’ the 
schools, etc., the object being to make and shape 
all the common school training of the country 
with a view to having it dove-tail into the curri- 
culum of the college or university with - their 
dead languages and their professional training 
for lawyers, preachers, and politicians. And yet 
the World’s Work for May prints statistics which 
show that only four-fifths of 1 per cent of all the 
students in American schools are in the univer- 
sities and colleges. To make the public school 
train for the university to which only four-fifths 
of 1 per cent will go, instead of for practical 
work into which 95 per cent of the students will 
go, does not appeal to the common-sense of the 
average American. 
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chopping bowl. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


Less Work— 
Dainty Dishes 


INo woman realizes how much work she 
the tempting variety of 
dishes she could offer at the table, until she 
possesses a Keen Kutter Food Chopper. 
Just a few turns of the handle instead of the 
tiresome chop, chop at the chopping bowl. 
Meat, fish, vegetables, fruits are chopped 
uniformly, coarse o1 fine as you wish. The 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Meat and Food Chopper 


is attached to the table or detached in a second 
—works so easity a child would enjoy using it 
—wears a lifetime—more easily cleaned than a, 


Sold under the famous Keen Kutter name and 
trademark, which always and everywhere guar- 
antee satisfaction or money returned. Ask for 
the#i<een Kutter Food Chopper by name. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.) St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 


No. K-10 
Price $1.25 
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LANKFORD COLLAR is a Pad and Collar combined. 
Being open at the bottom, it rolls back and forth on 4 


shoulders in hauling, thus preventing friction. Itis 
of heavy sail duck, reinforced with leather bearings, s' tufted 


with clean, specially treat 
keeps the shoulders from ga 
Write at once for booklet on the ““Lankford”’ h 


scotton fiber. It absorbs ‘aeeeh, 
ing, and never packs or hardens, 


umane collar, 


COUCH BROS. MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., Dept. 1. Memphis, Tenn., Dept, 
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{ tt The Best Concrete | 








The cement bought by the U.S. Government for tne Panama Canal 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK “Concrete Construction about the . 


Home and on the Farm.” Contains over 100 drawings and illustrations. 
THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Daily output over 40,000 barrels, the largest in the world. 


Dept. 117, 


CEMENT 


30 Broad Street, N. Y. 











FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN 


VIRGINIA. 


SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1-000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars pe) 


FOR 
acre. Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CHASE CITY. MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 
















Horse 
Collars 
That 
Save 
Dollars 


ADJUSTABLE HAMELESS COLLARS 


Save money for horse owner 
using them. Adjustable attop_and bot- 
tom, does away with sweat pads. Pree 
vents and cures sore shoulders. Hun- 
dreds of testimonials to this effect. 
Saves timeinharnessing theteam. Most 
suitable, practicable collar eyer devised 
for heavy work. Buy once for all time. 
‘Write tor full information today if vou 
value your horse. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER CO., a 





205-215 N. Paca St., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Es ERNE SS 





When writing advertisers, please 


' mention this paper. 
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All harness leather needs 
an occasional oiling and 
blacking, and 


EUREKA 
Harness Oil 


is best for the purpose. 


become rancid. 
penetrates deep into the 
leather and stays there to 
resist the rotting effects of 


Eureka Harness Oil. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 


no acid quality 
and it cannot 
“ 

Eureka” 


weather. Use 
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and Sell Farms and Timber 
lands. Persons having such 
of can communicate with 


pose 

us at 23 Pullen Building, Fayetteville street, 

J. H. FLEMING’ &“SON.& 
———_—_ 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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Why Not Have Real State Fairs in the 
South? 


The First Purpose of a State Fair Should be to Educate Along 
Agricultural Lines, Not to Attract With Questionable Amuse- 


ments. 





By A. L. French. 


ey 

Ww general run of the soils of a 
section depends upon a good system 
of live-stock farming. To bring the 
people of a section to adopt such a 
system of farming, every means 
looking to that end should be pushed 
by every man who has the well-being 
of his section at heart. 

One of the greatest helps toward 
the spreading of the idea of good 
stock breeding, growing and feeding 
has been the different State fairs. By 
State fairs I mean State institutions 
conducted by the different State 
boards of agriculture for the sole pur- 
pose of disseminating the latest ideas 
along the lines of profitable agricul- 
tural practice and live-stock breeding. 
Nearly all Western and Northwestern 
and some Southeastern States are 
conducting such fairs, and I believe 
by so doing they are, for every dollar 
they are spending, bringing to the 
people ten dollars worth of informa- 
tion that would not be secured in 
any other way. 

Now I wish to ask why the citi- 
zens of the balance of our Southeast- 
ern States are to be denied this priv- 
ilege the citizens of our sister States 
are enjoying? Are,agriculture and 
stock growing of so little importance 
in these States as to merit less con- 
sideration than is shown them in 
those adjoinnig? We should hardly 
think so when 80 per cent of our citi- 
zens are engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. Are we so far advanced in the 
science of agriculture and stock 
breeding as that we do not need the 
help and inspiration a first-class 


State fair would bring to the doors: 


of our people? Let our average crop 

yield, the condition of our soils, and 

the woefully poor quality of our live 

stock answer. 

Let Farm Products Be the Feature 
of the Fairs. 

What we want, my people, is an 
agricultural fair, not a meeting place 
of ‘“‘the greatest aggregation of leg 
shows ever seen on earth,’ and a 
few horse races thrown in, to take 
out of the pockets of our citizens 
what few pennies the shows and skin 
games have failed to lift. The pur- 


;}pose of an agricultural fair, it has 
always seemed to me, is to teach—by 
i!the exhibition of products—better 


methods of agriculture and stock- 
growing, and not to teach our boys 
and men the latest thing in the gamb- 
ling’ line, or to appeal to their worst 
natures with all the tricks of harlotry 


};under the guise of amusements. Let 


us have in each of our Southeastern 
agricultural exhibition 
each year that is worthy the name of 
State Fair, making the prime object 
of these fairs the enlightenment and 
education of all—all are dependent 
on, and so ought to be interested in. 
agricultural development—and _re- 
sults will follow that will benefit the 
people of our section to the amount 
of ten times the cost. 

I am coming right home in this 
matter. I want the Old North State 
to take the lead in this. Let our 
State Board establish a clean, digni- 
fied State Fair, that the better ele- 
ment of our people won’t be ashamed 
to patronize. Let us cut out, as we 





would acancer,the dirty, filthy shows 


E WILL ALL admit, I believe, ; 
\Y y that the building up of the! 





that are a disgrace to our South- 
land and a slur upon the intelligence 
and morality of our people Let the 
board say to the world, “We believe 
in the agricultural future of North 
Carolina; come here with your first 
class live ,iock and we will care for 
you in decent buildings. We will pay 
premiums that will enable you to pay 
expenses, and We will not allow your 
stock to be shut off to one side behind 
a row of questionable side shows.”’ 


Have Shows That Will Inspire Better 
Farming. 

Ask the farmers of our State to 
bring in their agricultural exhibits, 
guaranteeing them a square deal, 
giving them to know that a straight, 
home-produced agricultural exhibit 
will not be forced to compete with 
an exhibit purchased here and there 
all over the country and brought for 
the sole purpose of capturing the pre- 
mium money. Then let us have some 
good horse races if you will, but re- 
member that cattle, hogs, sheep and 
draft horses and mules will be worth 
one hundred times as much to the 
people of the State as the race horses 
are worth or ever will be, and give 
the utility breeds of stock the pre- 
mium money that their value to the 
State warrants. 

The State Fair should be handled 
by the State as are the test farms, 
places where our citizens may go for 
instruction, first, then for clean rec- 
reation, taking away with them 
stronger bodies, and minds charged 
with a determination to excel in 
their own farm production anything 
they saw on exhibition. Then will 
the agriculture of our section be 
built up by bringing inspiration and 
ambition right into the thousands of 
our farm and town homes. 





THE HORN FLY. 


The horn fly is very troublesome 
to cattle at this season of the year. 
Unfortunately nothing can be applied 
to protect the cattle which will 
probably not do about as much harm 
as the flies. To cover a cow’s body 
with oil is certainly hurtful these 
warm days. A mixture of two parts 
of cottonseed oil and one part of pine 
tar applied over the shoulders and 
neck will partially protect the animal 
and will do little harm. Spraying 
daily with a mixture of 1 part of 
some of the many coal tar disinfect- 
ants on the market to 30 or 40 parts 
of water after a few days will les- 
sen the number of flies somewhat 
and will probably do no harm. We 
have also heard it recommended to 
spray lightly every few days with 
pure kerosene oil. 

The question of protecting cattle 
from flies has not been satisfactorily 
solved and unless the flies are espe- 
cially numerous it is probably as well 
to let the cattle use their natural 
means of defense. 





If it requires 2 per cent of the 
weight of an animal to keep up the 
body functions—keep it alive with- 
out gain or loss—where is the profit 
to the owner going to come in when 
he only feeds this 2 per cent of the 
weight of the animal? He not only 
gets no profit, but loses that which 
he feeds. 
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Drops of Dairy Cream. 


7) VERY DAIRYMAN - should 
keep a record of what each 
=f) cow produces— weigh the 
milk and make a butter-fat test 
twice a month. Why? Because (1) 
it igs the only way he can know the 
profits from his cows; (2) it is the 
only way to obtain the information 
necessary to enable him to improve 
his herd; (3) it is the only means 
by which he can obtain the necessary 
information to enable him to feed 
intelligently, and (4) it will increase 
the value of his cows and be the 
greatest aid to selling the surplus 
stock. 
* * 

When the house-wife who makes 
the country butter that comes to 
town and sells for 10 cents to 12 
cents a pound, when good butter is 
selling for from 25 to 30 cents a 
pound, learns that ordinary kitchen 
cleanliness is not dairy cleanliness; 
that she can not guess at the temper- 
ature of the milk or cream in churn- 
ing, but can buy a thermometer for 
a trifle that will tell it accurately; 
that butter should not be touched 
with the hands, and that it should 
be wrapped in nice packages with 
butter paper and not in rags, then 
country butter will come nearer 
bringing the price which she now 
thinks it is worth. When good but- 
ter sells for 30 cents a pound, 12 
cents is a big price for average 
country butter, 

ss @ 


While it is true that the dairy 
heifer should not be kept fat or fed 
too largely on fat-producing feeds, 
it does not follow that she should 
not be liberally fed and well grown. 
For instance, Northern Jersey cattle 
are larger than those of the Island’ 
of Jersey and Southern Jerseys are 
smaller. Why? Difference in feed- 
ing. 

* 3 82 

Bacteria, while good friends of the 
dairyman, are also his worst enemies. 
The good friends are likely to serve 
the dairyman who observes dairy 
cleanliness, while the enemies come 
to those who have not learned that 
ordinary cleanliness is usually noth- 
ing short of filth, when it comes to 
handling dairy products. 

ss 8 


Dairying is one line of farming 
which is without risk of financial 
loss. The use of such dairy knowl- 
edge as is available to every one, the 
markets available and the facilities 
for producing feed make losses prac- 
tically impossible. 

* ¢ @ 

The heifer with her first calf 
should be milked not less than elev- 
en months. It is the best way of 
forming and fixing the habit most 
important in the dairy cow, that of 
a long milking period. 

ss 8 

Letting the calves suck the cows 
and the failure to milk clean, which 
igs,more likely to occur when the calf 
is allowed to suck the cow, are the 
most common causes of udder trou- 
bles. 

* ¢ 8 

There is no medicine that can be 
given for scours in young animals 
equal to withholding the feed. In 
such caseg starvation is infinitely bet- 
ter than medication. 

s ¢ * 

The cows that yield most milk 
should receive the most feed. The 
cow giving 20 pounds a day may or 
may not obtain sufficient in the pas- 


(‘throwing her tail at all. 


pounds a day should almost certainly 
receive an allowance of cottonseed 
meal in addition. 
ss 8 
The dairy cow that, when fed 
properly, puts fat on her back when 
in milk, is a fraud. Her business is 
to convert feed into milk not into 
beef. 
e*ss 
When only pure bred bulls from 
the best dairy cows are used there 
will be fewer dairy cows that do not 
pay their board. 
es 3 8 
A lean cow is not necessarily a 
dairy cow, but few good dairy cows, 
properly fed, will get fat while in 
milk. 
ss @ 
The causes of scours in calves are 
pretty nearly included in too much 
milk, cold milk and dirty milk. 





Why the South Should Have More 
Good Beef Cattle. 


Why should Southern farmers 
grow good beef cattle? To this there 
are many good answers: The South 
does not produce sufficient meat for 
its own uses; what beef is grown-is 
of a: very low grade and of limited 
profits; growing beef  diversifies 
crops; it enables a more profitable 
use of what are now waste lands; it 
brings to the farm a large amount of 
much-needed fertilizer; by feeding 
cottonseed meal to cattle fully the 
cost of it is obtained from the cattle 
in beef while almost an equal value 
is contained in the manure; the corn 
stalks, oat and other straw become 
converted into manure instead of 
being allowed to rot; beef making 
will increase a man’s profits. These 
are some of the reasons why. 

Let us then make more good 
beef.—Prof. J. A. McLean. 





There is Money in Raising Swine. 


With hogs selling as high as 8 
cents a pound live weight on the 
Chicago market and this the greatest 
section in the United States for mak- 
ing pork without feeding a large 
amount of high-priced grain, hog 
growing ought to appeal to a large 
number of our readers. In the past we 
been been too much inclined to go in- 
to different kinds of stock raising on 
a high market and go out when the 
market declined. This is always a 
mistake. To pay a high price for 
foundation stock and then sell it on 
a low market means heavy loss. 
There never wag any reason for a 
Southern farmer quitting hog rais- 
ing. They are always profitable 
when well managed. Z 





For Fly Time. 


When milking in “fly time,’ I 
take two cotton hull sacks and sew 
together, leaving one end closed, 
throw over the cow and draw closed 
end up close at her tail. This keeps 
the flies off and prevents her from 


This is better than dropping a 
loop of rope over the hips, as it re- 
moves the cause. 

SUBSCRIBER. 





It has been conclusively proved 
that as a general rule one healthy 
animal requires about as much grass 
to make one hundred pounds of 
gain as another. If this be the case, 
and it is, then the animal that sells 
for 2% cents a pound only pays 62% 
cents for the same quantity of grass 
for which an animal that sells for 4 
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herd. If you are interested write. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Buy from those who give their sole attention to the production of the greatest Berkshire type 


Do 





Our: herd comprises the most splendid lines of breeding and individuals that money can 
buy, or experience develop in American and English bred Berkshires. 
“LORD P MIER OF THE BLUE RIDGE,” 1 


the greatest i living boar. heads our 


The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N. C, 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 




















DUROC JERSEY PIGS 


Orders solicited for delivery after August 
first. I will ship you only good specimens of 
the breed. and at reasonable prices. My herd 
is excelled by none. Allmaturesows. Write 
for descriptive circulars and prices. 

W. A. THIGPEN, 
Conetoe, N. C. 


BILTMORE: 


Four Choice, Highly 
Bred Bull Galves 


out of outstanding cows with good 
butter tests. A few heifer calves— 
the Biltmore Kind Bargain listof 
White Wyandottes, Brown Leg- 
horns, and young Barred Plymouth 
Rock chickens. 


For price list address, 


Biltmore Farms. - Biltmore, N. C. 























Selwyn Farm Tborzughbred 


Headed by the $1,100.00 Son of Premier Long- 

fellow 68600, LEE’S PREMIER 8D 112763, the 

a NOSED AND BEST HEADED BOAR in 
erica. 


We are now booking orders for his pigs of 
both sexes, which are marked just like him: 
or will sell you magnificently bred sows safe 
with pig by him. 

Our herd contains sons and daughters of 
the peerless Longfellow 68600, Berryman = 
72946 (litter mate to Masterpiece ce 77000) ; 
mier Longfellow’s Rival 101678; Dene of 
Oakdale 93955. 

Sows bred to Lee’s Premier 8d 112763, and 

spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth Long- 
fellow 104156; Duke of Oakdale 93955; Berryton 
pad 72946, ‘and Premier Longfellow’ r) "Rival 

Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. 
Write for descriptive booklet and prices. 

EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Registered Duroc Jersey Pigs Cheap. 


All ages ready to ship at all times. Par- 
ties wishing to buy will do well to write 
me for special low prices for the next four 
months. 

Mail orders given special attention. 


M. B. WHISNANT, - - HOLLIS, N. C. 
(CLOVERDALE FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Choice pigs of the most popular blood 
lines now ready forsaleandtoship. Write 
me your wants, I have the best and will make 
the price rigbt. Address 

L. H. GWALTNEY, Hickman, Tenn. 














FOR SALE 


Fine Golden Lads Bull, 5 years old, sired by 
Golden successor, one of the greatest bulls in 
America, out of Ione of Pittsford, 17 lbs. but- 
ter in 7 days, 9,632 lbs. milk in one year. For 
pedigree and price write 


B. W. KILGORE, 
Raleigh, N. C. 








SHEEP AND DOGS 
Fox hounds and pups all guaranteed 
and pedigreed, Hamphshire, South- 
down, and Cotswold rams and ram 
lambs. A few females. Price list 
free. J. D. STODGHILL, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 





SOR ee 
For Sale 
Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 
Ra ee 


The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 





Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
3. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 


Tamworth Pigs, 


Young Jersey Bulls, 
One Dutch Belted Bull, 


FOR SALE. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM, N. C. 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred = Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey +} F— Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Blacks get Dogs : 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 






—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 








ture, but the cow giving 30 or more 


cents a pound will pay $1. 


FARMS, Robert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C, 


Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams | 





Dogs at Auction—I am compelled to sell all my 
fox, cat, deer, coon, and possum hounds and 
pups, setters, pointers, collies, fox terriers, 
and bull dogs. List tellsali. You get them 
at your — te 

E. F. WILMOTH, Shelbyville, Ky. 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas 


of the best breeding. 
Sem’l ‘8B. _ Weeds, 3 Charlottesville, Virginie 








LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 


Prevent sickness, disease and suffering 
among your Cattle, Stock, Swine, Sheep and 
Poultry by using ‘INTERNATIONAL’ Disin- 
fecting & Deodorizing Liquor. The BEST Dis- 
infectant and Deadorant made. Non-Poison- 
ous and Stainless. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sure death to all vermin, insects, &c.’ Gallon 
cans $2.25 each: 1 2 gallon cans $1.50 each and 
quart cans 7éc. each. Full and clear direc- 
tions on package. Order to-day and keep 
your stock in prime, healthy and comfortable 
condition during the entire year. Qrders 
shipped same day received. 


The International Paint Manfg. Co., 
RICHMOND, VA. 








Valuable Buggy Book FREE 
Our sew B6 page Catalog 


shows and de s over 
60 styles of vehicles on whieh 
we save you from $20 to $40 
in middlemen’s profit and ex- 
penses. Let us mail you one 











Free. on AGLE 
BUGGY CO.. Atlanta, Ga. 
Station 6, 
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How Not to Go Into Stock Kaising. 


A Letter From a Reader, and Some Comments on the Conclu- 
sions He Reaches, 


To the Peavine Haymen: Let us 
take up the matter and figure a little. 
Take 10 acres of land, stock your 
farm first with blooded cattle, say 10 
head, which is one acre to the head; 
and—according to price Mr. Burris, 
of my place, paid Mr. French, $50 for 
a 7 months’ calf, and $15 freight— 
the 10 head will cost $650. Now a 
manure spreader costs $125, which 
makes $775. Now this is just the cost 
to start with. Now 2 tons cottonseed 
meal, which is only 200 pounds per 
head for the 10 cattle, making $44. 
Now cost of fertilizer to raise the pea- 
vines to get high enough to mow, 
which you will have to do on two- 
thirds of the land in North Carolina, 
and here is $44 more; saying nothing 
of any expense for cultivating or har- 
vesting, but stopping the expense 
here, we have $863. Those 10 calves 
will not broadcast one acre of land 
each. Admitting they do, your 10 
aeres of land have cost you the first 
year $86.30 per acre; and I have not 
allowed more than one-fourth the 
meal the cattle will eat. 

Let us look one moment: a man 
that has the start in cattle and fertile 
soil can do these things, but a poor 
man with one or two horses and 
maybe, which is often the case, only 
one cow, and land so poor it will 
hardly sprout peas, how can he do all 
this cattle buying and silo building? 
Maybe he is with a mortgage on his 
land or crop. He simply can’t do it, 
and if we can not do something to 
help the poor man with poor land, 
we had as well halt for awhile. The 
rich man with rich land can live, but 
what of the poor man and poor land? 
He will starve if he sows peas enough 
and buys cattle. . 

Union Co., N. C. 


I. 


When the above letter came to the 
Managing Editor of this paper, he 
found it so interesting that he first 
wrote the following comment on it: 

“There are a whole lot of things 
which might be said about Mr. A.’s 
figures; but the most obvious, it 
seems to me, is that no practical man 
would ever think of proceeding along 
the lines he lays down, if his land 
was “too poor to sprout peas” and 
he wanted to make money out of the 
business. 


“As for the poor man with one or 
two horses, one cow and land so poor 
it will hardly sprout peas—vwell, no 
one connected with this paper has 
ever advised him to build a silo or 
buy ten head of high-priced cattle to 
begin with. We have, however, in- 
dividually and collectively, advised 
him to grow cowpeas, to feed all the 
stock he can, gradually increasing the 
number, to save his manure and thus 
to build up his soil so that it will 
grow profitable crops. What remedy 
does Mr. A. propose for this man’s 
poverty or the poverty of his soil? 

“We quite agree that the poor man 
—the one-horse farmer—is the man 
who most needs help; but it is not 
the raising of cowpeas or cattle that 
has made so many Southern farmers 
poor. It is the slavery to the crop- 
ping system.” 

There still semed so much to say 
about the proposition that cowpeas 
and stock would starve the poor 
farmer that Dr. Butler, Prof. Massey 
and Mr. French were asked to com- 











BOOKKEEPING "COURSE FREE 


We will give a complete course in Com- 
mercial and Industrial Bookkeeping ab- 
solutely free for only a few hours work. 
Write us if interested. 

HEDRICK & TIMBERLAKE, 
Department B. Lexington. N. ©. 








ment on the letter. None of these 
knew of what the others would say; 
and their opinions on the different 
phases of the subject should prove 
both interesting and helpful to the 
man who has a small capital but 
wishes to do better farming. 


Il. 
Mr. French had this to say about 


| the proposition, and it may be ac- 


cepted as the opinion of a practical 
stockman: 

‘“‘When I first went over this letter 
I didn’t know what to think. Then 
I said, the writer of this is surely a 
great wag, as no man writing candid- 
ly would talk of investing in a herd 
of ten head of blooded cattle and give 
them no credit for any income except 
the manure they make. 

“In the first place, a’ man in the 
circumstances of the one mentioned in 
the latter part of the letter hag no 
business at all with ten head of 
blooded cattle even if he could get 
them laid down for $650—which I 
very much doubt, as good first-class 
young females of the beef breeds will 
bring $100 each right in the breed- 
er’s pen—ag such a herd is invest- 
ment enough as a start for a man 
with $8,000 capital in land and 
equipment. 

“What the struggling poor man 
wants is as good a bull as he can af- 
ford, then a few of the best scrub 
females he can pick up in his neigh- 
borhood. Then feed the peavine 
hay with some wheat or oat straw, in- 
stead of supplementing with expen- 
sive cottonseed meal, which is not a 
proper feed to go with a legume hay 
anyway, and which a poor man has 
no business to purchase when he can 
get the nitrogen so much cheaper 
growing peas and clover. 

“Or he can get some steers (from a 
butcher) to winter at so much per 
head and thus feed his pea hay and 
keep the manure on the farm. The 
writer hag done this way several 
times when he hadn’t cattle sufficient 
to consume his feed. 

“Then it you are expecting to grow 
only ten acres of peas from which to 
make manure, you haven’t any use 
for a $125 manure spreader. The 
writer has managed to get along 
without a spreader so far and gener- 
ally keeps 70 head of cattle, but 
hopes to have one some day soon. 

“Now a word as to the expense of 
growing peas. The other day when 
we had finished an 8-acre field, the 
writtr lighted his pipe, pulled a book 
and pencil out of his dirty breeches 
and proceeded to figure on the cost 
of the crop in the land. The interest 
on value and the taxes on the land 
amounted to $25; 3 days plowing 
with 2 horses, $9; 2 days harrowing 
in the peas with three horses, $8; 
8 bushels peas and soy beans, $12. 
I did the sowing myself and Mrs. 
French doesn’t allow me anything for 
my work, but any good man could 
broadcast the 8 acres for 75 cents. 
So the expense totals $54.75. We 
are as sure of 16 tons of hay on this 
piece ag we are of anything, as we 
have a beautiful stand, and we will 
probably cut the 8 acres at an ex- 
pense of $3 for mowing, $1.25 for 
raking, $1.50 for bunching or cock- 
ing, and $8 for handling. Total, 
$13.75. Add this amount to cost of 
seeding and we have 16 tons of hay 
in the barn at a cost of $68.50, or 
$4.28 per ton. This wouldn’t hurt 
even a poor man. 

“Of course the proposition in the 
first part of the above letter is pre- 
posterous, ag no man would think of 
charging the manuring of ten acres 
of land with the cost.of a pure bred 
herd of cattle and a manure spreader, 





to say nothing of $44 worth of cotton- 
seed meal which he could not use 
with pea hay to advantage. The 
writer’s idea, no doubt, was to bring 
out the fact that very poor men could 
not purchase the expensive equipment 
and I have tried as best I can to 
make him see that he should not, and 
that he doesn’t need to go to any big 
expense to feed up his peavine hay on 
the farm.” 
It. 

From his years of successful farm- 
ing and useful teaching, Prof. Massey 
drew these conclusions: 

“A place of 10 acres that igs too 
poor to grow peas tall enough to 
mow without fertilizer will not carry 
one head of cattle per acre. It takes 
strong land anywhere to do that. But 
if there is land in the South that will 
not grow peas tall enough to mow 
without fertilizer, I never found it. 

“In the next place, it would not be 
wise for a beginner to buy full blood 
cattle to start with, since by the use 
of a full blooded bull on common 
cows he can easily breed up grade 
cattle to a high standard ag beeves. 

“The man with ten acres that will 
hardly sprout peas and with but one 
cow had better hire his labor to 
some one else till he can save some 
money, and then had better not buy 
$50 calves for a whole herd. But 
with one cow, and a good one, a prac- 
tical and industrious man can soon 
have more of his own raising, though 
with land that will hardly sprout 
peas he had better quit farming till 
he can, through his own labor, save 
some money. There are thousands 
of tenant farmers in the South who 
are simply scratching the soil for 
hardly enough to feed themselves and 
their mule, who would be far better 
off working for cash wages. Farm- 
ing, like any other business, demands 
at least some ready capital, and the 
idea that a man can farm without 
any capital is responsible for that 
plentiful talk about the one-horse 
farmer. But the farmer in moderate 
conditions, with two horses and one 
cow will soon have more if he farms 
right ,and he can grow into stock 
farming in connection with his other 
farming if he practices the methods 
that come within hig reach. The man 
with land that will hardly sprout peas 
certainly cannot afford to grow cot- 
ton, corn, wheat or anything else till 
he does something to improve the 
condition of his soil, and it will pay 
him better to go in debt for acid 
phosphate and potash for the peas 
than to go in debt for 200 pounds 
per acre of the poor 2-8-2 to put 
cotton on such land, and be as poor 
at the close of the year as he was 
at the start. 

“So I say this is almost entirely a 
question of brains, industry and 
study. Your poor man with land 
that will not sprout peas, certainly 
cannot make a living growing any- 
thing else, and will always be poor 
till he gets that land to grow peas 
and feels them to make manure; and 
every additional animal he gets feed 
enough for will be a stepping stone 
for him towards a rich farm and a 
bank account. In this land of oppor- 
tunity any man with good health who 
will use his opportunities, and uses 
his brains, can become independent, 
but the man who will not try to learn 
and who despises book farming is 
hopeless, 

“The case supposed is simply im- 
practicable and proves nothing.” 

Iv. 

As a last word, Dr. Butler tells 
the practical, common-sense way for 
the poor farmer to raise stock so as 

(Continued on Page 16.) 


Berkshire Pigs for Sale 
From Registered Stock. -:- Price $5.00 Each 
Address J. N. PLASTER, GLass, N.C. 





























|t TAKES YEARS to pertect a standard! 

We've been perfecting BERRY CLOTHING and 
improving our facilities for over 30 years 
and we are now selling the most 


SATISFACTORY CLOTHING 
we or any other firm have ever produced. 
O. H. BERRY & CO., 
Men’s and Boys’ Outfitters. - RICHMOND, VA. 




















You 


are Entitled toa 





Free Copy 





of our Garden Book Cata- 
logue which contains the titles 
of all books by all publishers, 
on Agriculture, Horticulture 
and their various branches. 
Send us a postal and we will 


forward it to you. :: :: 3 3: 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


133 East 16th St. :. = NEW YORK 











McCUE’S “RINGLET” 


Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


Again winners in strongest competition. 
Richmond, Dec. 1908, ist Cockerel, 3rd and 
5th Cock, 6th Pullet. Washington, Jan.. 
1909, 2nd Cockerel, 8rd Pullet. Most excel- 
lent lavers, large. vigorous and beautiful, 
Good breeding Cockerels, $2 to $4 each. 


SPLENDID BARGAINS 


In Pullets—$1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 each. 
EGGS—from grand yards—headed by 
prize winners, $1.50, $2.0u, $2 50 and $4.00 per 
15. You may get a prize-winner out of 
one setting. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


LESLIE H. McCUE, 
BOX 8, - - AFTON, - VIRGINIA. 














Send Your Orders for ~ 


CRIMSON ., 
CLOVER SEEDS 


—T o— 
DIGGS & BEADLES, 
The Seed Merchan's, 


1709 East Franklin St., and 
603 and 605 E. Marshall St.; 


RICHMOND, - - - - - VIRGINIA. 


We are headquarters for Superior SEEDS of 
all kinds, Garden and Flower Seeds, Grass and 
Clover Seeds. Seed Potatoes, Cow Peas, etc, 
also Poultry Foods and Supplies. 

Write for our free catalogue and price list, 
Your correspondence solicited. 
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J. McD. BALLARD. 


One of the wheel-horses of the 
Rural Letter Carriers’ Association of 
North Carolina. He pulls his share 


_of the load and stands to the rack— 


fodder or no fodder. A most enthu- 

siastic member who has kept his 

shoulder to the wheel all the while. 
i... D. ¥. 





Meeting of State Association. 


The North Carolina Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association will meet at 
Charlotte, July 5th and 6th. An 
interesting program has been pre- 
pared, including a memorial service, 
discussions of mutual benefit insur- 
ance, plans for the betterment of the 
service and other matters of interest. 
There will be addresses by Mr. Spill- 
man, Superintendent of the Division 
of Rural Delivery, and by Hon. T. E. 
Wicker, of South Carolina, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
National R. L. C. A. Every carrier 
who can possibly do so, should make 
it a point to attend. 








‘THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, N. C., July 3, 1909. 
Uotton, best grades ....-.--.-------- 12% to12% 
Off grades........-.-..-.------------ - 9% woll% 








RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leat Tobacco, 


trips, Stems and Scraps. 


Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 














Ruthless Timber Destruction, 


Messrs. Editors: 
serving timber. The most of the 
timber in our section has been sold 
and the different companies are now 
getting it off. The timber was in 
most cases sold down to a 10-inch 
stumpage. Now when the companies 
come to get this timber they come 
with a steam engine and scatter fire 
all over the country, destroying ev- 
erything as it goes, all undergrowth, 
fences, litter, etc. And when you go 
to them for damages they say you 
must prove the fire got away from 
them. I understand that all law- 
yers in our county (Brunswick Co., 
Va.) have been retained by these 
companies. 

Can you, through your columns, 
point us out some relief from this de- 
vastation. This has gotten to be a 
real serious problem in this county, 
and any suggestion from you will be 
greatly appreciated. 

OBSERVER. 











Educational Directory. 














THE NORTH CAROLINA 
State Normal and 
Industrial College 


Maintained by the State for the Women of 
North Carolina. Four regular Courses leading 
to Degrees. Special Courses for Teachers. Fall 
Session begins September 15, 1909. Those desir- 
ing to enter should apply as early as possible. 
For catalogue and other information address 


J. 1. FOUST, Pres., - Greensboro, N. C. 


I have noticed 
quite a lot in your paper about pre-| 








EDUGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 








(Other Educational ads on page 6.) 








Trinity Park School 





A FIRST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Certificates of Graduation Accepted 
for Entrance to Leading Southern 
Colleges. : <3: 8 $ &8 8.8 3-3 


Best Equipped Preparatory School 


tn the South, 





Faculty of 10 officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Li- 
brary containing forty thousand 
volumes. Well equipped gymna- 
sium. High standardsand modern 
methods of iustruction, Frequent 
lectures by prominent lecturers. 
Expenses exceedingly moderate. 
Elevenyears of phenominal success. 





For Catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address 


H. M.NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 








Trinity Gollege 








Four Depart ts----Collegiate, Graduat 
Engineering and Law. 











Large library facilities. Well-equipped 
“ laboratories in all departments of 
Science. Gymnasium furnished with 
best apparatus. Expenses very mod- 
erate. Aid for worthy students. : : 








Yourg Men wishing to study Law 
Should investigate the supe:ior ad- 
vantages offered by the Department 
of Law at Trinity College. 


For Catalogue and further information, 
address 


D.W.NEWSOM, Registrar, 


DURHAM, N. C. 














Session opens September 7th. 
Degrees, B. A., M. A., B.S. and 
a e LL.B. Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, Bible, and the usual aca- 
GE demic courses. 
Faculty, 32. 
Students, 386 


Library, 19,000 Forest 
Ee 


volumes. 


Expenses 
Moderate. 
Students’ 
Aid Fund. 


rcmeelie 


W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 


Superior Literary 
Societies. 
Gymnasium, with baths. 


President 











A. & M. SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Progressive Farmer offers 
a limited number of Scholarships 
at the North ‘ arolina A. & M. Col- 
lege to young men who have to 
work their way, or want to lighten 
the burden of s hool expenses up- 
on their parents. The Scholar- 
ships or given for soliciting sub- 
scriptions to The Progressive Far- 
mer. Conditions easy; any young 
man with grit and some extra time 
can meet them. 


If interested wri‘e 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 




















..Central Academy.. 


A High Grade Preparatory 
School With Industrial and 
Agricultural Equipment 

Boys and Young Men prenared for college in 
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CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S.C., July 3, 1909 





D, S. C. R. Sides, packed-.......- 12% 
. S. Bellies, packed .... ...... 13 
S. Butts 10 
30 
16 
13 
$2.00 


8 
5 


ak ee 


Hulls. per 100 pounds 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel-.. 
) Ye eae 


& 
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eens 


the most thorough manner. Course of study 
includes English, Mathematics, History, 
Latin, Greek, Science. Agriculture. and Bible. 
A faculty of six competent teachers, good 
buildings, steam heat, beautiful location and 
pure drinking water are some of the advan- 
tages. Exp dingly erate. Fall 
term begins Sept. 1. 1999. For further inform- 
ation and catalog, address 


J. B. AIKEN, Principal, 
Littleton, N. oO. 


SCHOOL OF LAW 
University of North Carolina. 








Three law professors. Additional lecturers. 
Six distinct courses given throughout the 
year. No extra charge for other University 
classes. Qualified students can take LL. B. 
in two years. Special law building and libra- 
ry. Total expenses average $350 per year. 
Session begins September 9, 1909. Summer 
Session June 16, 1909. Address Registrar, 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, W. C 


Industrial Christian College 


Can Accemodate 100 New Students. 
Terms: Pay students, $10 per month; work 





students, $25 down and four hours work 


perday. Artesian water. 





JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres., 
; KINSTON, N. C. 


LIBERTY-PIEDMONT INSTITUTE, 


Wallburg. Davidson Co., N C. 
Herbert W. Early, - - Principal 


Prepares boys and girls for the Sopho- 
more class of our leading colleges. 

New brick building. with electric lights, 
water works, steam heat. Moral and home- 
like atmosphere, healthful location, thor- 
ough instruction. Boys and girls have 
dormitories in separate buildings. 

Expenses from $85 to $110 for session of 
thirty-four weeks, beginning Aug. 30, 1909. 

For illustrated catalogue, address 


LIBERTY-PIEDMONT INSTITUTE, 
WALLBURG, N. C. 














The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 


The State’s college for vocational training. 
Courses in Agriculture and Horticulture: in 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; in Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in Indus- 
trial Chemistry. Why not fit yourself for life 
by taking one of these courses? 

Address 
D. H. HILL, PRESIDENT, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


OXFORD SEMILMUARY 
OXFORD, N. C. 
Illustrated Catalogues containing full 
information as to Course of Study, 


Charges, &c., ready for distribution. 
Apply for one one. 


F. P. HOBGOOD., Prxs. 








Franklin Female Seminary, 
Franklin, Va. 





qg4 select school for girls and 
young ladies, with modern con- 
veniences, located in an unusually 
healthful town with city advan- 
tages and near the Atlantic Coast. 
Its purpose is to maintain good 
health, do good work, and develop 
Christian character. It offers ex- 
ceptional advantages in the liter- 
ary branches, music, painting and 
drawing, expression and physical 
culture, and shorthand and type- 
writing. For further information, 
apply to R A. HENDERSON, M. A Pres., 
P. O. Box, 122, - FRANKLIN, VA, 
4 














-Claremont College. 


Hickory, N. C. 


For girls. Healthful location. Experienced 
Teachers. Superior Musical advantages. 


Moderate Rates. The school for the Farmers’ 
daughter. 


JOSEPH L. MURPHY, President. 








Round Hill School 


Co-educational. Improvements and new 
building give great capacity for thorough 
work. 

Eleventh session begins August 18, 1909, 
with five instructors. Thorough course of 
study, high standard, fine patronage, mod- 
erate rates, strict discipline, careful super- 
vision, and a safe, and delightful place. 

Have you a son or a daughter to edu- 
cate? Send them to us. " 


Correspondence solicited. Write for a 
catalogue. 


REV. D. J. HUNT, Principal. 
Miss N. Melderra Livingston, Lady Prin.. 
UNION MILLS, N. C. 











Presbyterian College for Women, 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


Situated in famous Piedmont section. New 
building with all conveniences and safe- 
guards. Experienced teachers, thorough 
work. Home atmosphere. Rates low. 

For catalogue, write 


REV. J. R. BRIDGES, D. D. 












EVICAL COLLEGE 
HOF VIRGINIA 

Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 

Seventy-second Session begins Sept. 14, 1909 
=e Exceilent laboratory and clinica, facilities. 
333 Micste salubrions, ving expenses 

. Write for terms and catalogue G, 


¢’tetopher Tompkins, M. D., Bean, Ricamend, Va, 



















Music. 
trained instructors. 
Ua; Vine: 





for 


aca a. 4B EY air one 

| va | UO: 8 OR Bs YOUNG WOMEN 
AN ideal Christian HomeSchool. I 
4 Expression, Physical Cuiture, Pedagogy, Business, etc. Conservatory 0: 





figh standard maintained by large st 
Takes only ninety boarder 





- fe OAMOC ETA AnrT A.M... Pres., 






Preparatory and Collegiate cous .es. A 


f of experienced, college 
1 2nd teaches the individual, 
Brick buildings. Steam heat. Excellent table, 








.n. Pa ecampus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basket 
our catalog be 





foresclecting thecollege for your daughter, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE "zy, 2ustess, com. 


Hospital. 





plete Equipment,Large 


Many attractive positions open as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, 
Sanitary Officers. Army Veterinarians, U.S. Veter 


ry inspectors. Term opens 


16. Catalogue and further information sent on application. 
DR. S. STEWART, Secretary, 1360 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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x THE POULTRY YARD. * 








Feed Hens to Make Them Lay. 


How to Have Green Food During the Winter, and How to 
Balance up the Ration for the Fowls. 








O MAKE HENS LAY, one 
WK must have good young hens 

and clean, roomy houses, with 
good runs. Next, one must have a 
supply of green feed of some kind. 
Here in the South this is a very sim- 
ple matter. If we will sow crimson 
clover in July or August and keep 





the hens away from it until Decem- | 


ber, a very small area will furnish all 
the green feed necessary for an aver- 
age flock. One-fourth of an acre will 
be ample for 200 hens. Sow some 
grain with the clover, using 30 
pounds crimson clover seed, one 





need or want. 
will eat a dry mash of bran, crushed 
oats and meat meal. At other times 
they will eat much more if it is made 
into a moist, crumbly mash with 
sweet milk or boiling water. 

Many people think that hens 
should lay eggs without all this trou- 
ble, The fact is, it is no more trouble 
to feed four or five kinds of grain 
than one kind. It costs very little 
if any more, and the returns are 
much greater. The hen is very much 
like the dairy cow in many ways. 
She must be bred right, fed right 





Some days the hensS/itained merchantable timber, young 


To Investigate Forest Fires. 
The North Carolina Geological and |. 


Economic Survey will endeavor to |‘ 
make reliable and complete report as 
to the damage done by forest fires 
this year. 
be considered: The total number of 
fires in the country during the year; 


The following points will 


the area burned over, whether it con- 


timber not yet ready to cut, or land 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns. White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 

. Games. 
Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
oo al Send for folder; it’s free. 
‘NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. O. 





on which the best timber has already 
been cut; the amount and value of 
merchantable timber that has been 
destroyed; the amount and value of 
forest products destroyed in the 
shape of saw logs, lumber, ties, bark, 
cordwood, etc.; the value of improve- 
ments destroyed, such as_ fences, 
barns, houses, mills, etc.; value of 
live stock destroyed; number of hu- 
man lives sacrificed; the total cost 
of fighting fires both to the individ- 
ual, lumber company, etc., and to the 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, 

White and Buff Rocks, ga White, Buff 
and Silver Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black 
Langshans, Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, 
White and Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, 
$2 for 30, $3 for 50, $6 for 100. Will exchange 
eggs for ‘feld peas. A hatch of two-thirds guar- 
anteed or order duplicated at half price. 


OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 
Barred P. Rocks, S. C. Brown 

I Want to Sel Leghorn and Rhode Island 

Hens; and 4 pairs of genuine Mallard Ducks. 


Bargain prices. What do you want? Write 
me. H. 





Nashville, Tenn. 








VARIETIES OF POULTRY —II. 








A trio of fine Single 
Comb White Leghorns, 

First cock and first and 
second hens at Virginia 
Poultry Show. Owned by 
J. Warren, Richmond, Va. 


~ a> 











PIGEONS FOR SALE 


Fifty beautiful Homing Pigeons, all mated, 
price $3.00 per dozen. Address 


A. N. JOHNSON, Cardenas, N. C. 














bushel wheat, one buagel oats, one 
bushel rye and 5 pounds turnip 
or mustard seed on this one-fourth 
acre any timein August, and the 200 
heng will pick nearly one-half their 
living from it from December till 
April. This is heavy seeding, but we 
want green, succulent pasture, not 
grain, and the way to get this is to 
sow plenty of seed so it will be a 
solid mat of green. Give them a run 
on this every: day for several hours. 
This promotes health, vigor and 
thrift. 

Next is the grain. Hens must have 
grain and have a variety. It may 
cost a trifle more to feed a variety 
but it pays. Good young hens will 
not get too fat to lay if fed all the 
grain they will eat, if we feed the 
right kind and give them a variety. 
Wheat, oats, bran and corn make a 
good list. Vary from feed to feed 
and from day to day. If you can get 
Kaffir corn, millet seed, sunflower 
seed, broken cowpeas and soy beans 
at a reasonable price, it will pay to 
feed them. There are no better egg- 
producing feeds than broken cowpeas 
and soy beans. Corn should be fed 
sparingly. It is too heating. Wheat 
may be fed liberally and whole and 
dry. Oats should always be soaked 
in hot water for 24 hours before 
feeding. All other grains and seeds 
may be fed dry. 

Hens, to do their best, must have 
meat in some form. When on free 
range during summer they will find 
bugs, worms, etc., and will not re- 
quire so much meat, but it is a good 
plan to keep some good dry beef 
scraps or meat meal in a self-feeding 
hopper all the time. The aim should 





and treated kindly if best results are 
to be obtained. Shiftlessness, irreg- 
ularity in feeding, carelessness in se- 
lecting feeds, unkind, cruel treat- 
ment must be avoided. There is no 
stock that can be kept on the farm 
that will payagreater profit on the in- 
vestment, care and labor than a flock 
of well bred young hens or a herd of 
good dairy cows. The great South is 
sadly in need of both. 
CAL HUSSELMAN. 

Henrico Co., Va. 








Goods Boxes Make Good Coops. 


The other afternoon, while driv- 
ing along a country road, I was very 
much amused at seeing an old lady 
with four or five old sacks in her 
hands attempting, in a high wind, 
to cover some old-fashioned A coops. 
How many of this family still cling 
to that coop of our great-grand- 
fathers? It does seem strange that 
any one in this enlightened age 
would use such a coop, when with 
les labor and material one can build 
a better and more substantial one. 
Boxes bought at the country store 
can with very little work be con- 
verted into the nicest sort of brood 
coops. An Arbuckle coffee box makes 
a good brood coop. There is enough 
stuff in one to make roof, floor, sides, 
slat front and slide door. An empty 
shoe case is another good box to con- 
vert into a coop, by using one-inch 
wire front. You can get two coops 
out of a case of this kind. 
UNCLE JO. 





The joy of the spirit indicates its 
strength. All healthy things are 





be to supply everything the fowls! sweet-tempered.—Emerson. 


county or township; the cause of the 
fires. 
In order that the reply of the cor- 
respondents may be as accurate as 
possible it is hoped that they and all 
who are interested will make. inquir- 
ies through the year and take notes 
on the causes, extent and damage 
done by all forest fires of which they 
may hear. 


It is desired to have full reports 
from all parts of the State and all 
who are willing to co-operate are re- 
quested to write to the State Geolo- 
gist, Chapel Hill, N. C. 








SANDERS “ UNCLE SAM” HAY PRESS 





A press unexcelled for one or two horses. 
Mounted on wheels or without mountings. 
Price $50.00—less than any other press of same 
strength and capacity. Get our special prices, 
freight paid. SANDERSIMFG. CO., Dalton, Ga. 


SIXTY-SEVEN DOLLARS 


buys the strongest, most durable, and most 
complete HAY PRESS in the world. Oper- 
ated by horsepower. Will last a life time. 
pr Le been making them successfully for 16 

ars. A money-making proposition—pays 
ior itself in a few days, Full information and 
illustrated catalog free upon request. 


TOWER MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Five Good Farms for Sale. 


Near macadamized road and town of 
Chase City, Va. Good improvements. 
Fine grain ane, direct from the own- 
er. Lamn estate agent. Write 
me for full Goheutoslan and prices, etc. 








ROOFINGS 


ACME” 
Double Flint Grnied Roofing 


Sanded both sides) 
lply at $1.oe: pf ok 8 ply at $2.70 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 


1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
per square, 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square, 


The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with puti littie care. 
The prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 


We Prepay Freigkt to your Railroad Station 
e sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
on “puilding Papers, but the above are the 


best and most economical. 
Samples and Catalog “F’’ mailed free for the 


Carolina Portiand Cement Company, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &c., &c 








Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Saves money andtrouble. Made 
of lasting Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 


Fully guaranteed. Look for the trade-mark. 
Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide 
Book. 

THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 














Lowest Factory Price— 
Freight eran | 
telling 


Write immediately for free samples and booklet 

about the most remarkable offer ever made on old reliable 

high quality BREESE BROS. 
RUBBER ROOFING 

Guaranteed, waterproof, fire resisting and du 

gen) Seeder seer ge Write now. 

Breese Bros. Company 
Revine Dept. 60, Cincinnati, 0. 
















15 Gents a Rod 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for, 

26-inch; 19¢ for -inch ; 22 1-2¢ 

for 34-inch; 2%e for a 47-inch 

Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 

Fence 87¢. Lowest prices ever 

made. Sold = J 4) sea tng 
free. W: 


aoe AO pease - Muncie: ROS. 






















































































When writing advertisers, please 








J. W. KOON, - - 


Chase City, Va.| mention this paper. 
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How to Heep Sweet Potatoes. 





Directions for Keeping Through the Winter, for Shipping and 


for Building a 


‘= 7| EF YOU WANT to keep sweet 

vq potatoes successfully, select a 

variety that will keep as well 

as sell. If you have a: variety that 

will keep and not sell, or a variety 

that will sell but won’t keep, you are 
in the wrong either way. 

If you are raising sweet potatoes 
for the home use, you naturally 
know more about the conditions pe- 
culiar to your own markets than the 
writer; you know what your neigh- 
bor wants, and give it to him. We 
have learned from ‘experience that 
the best keeper and the best traveler, 
as well as the best seller igs the 
Vineless or Bunch Yam. There may 
be other varieties equally adapted to 
the requirements of the Northern 
markets but we are not acquainted 
with them. 

The very best way that we have 
found to keep sweets, without the 
expense of a house, is to select a 
well-drained spot, and put fine, dry 
hay on the spot selected, so that the 
layer of hay will be several inches 
thick when packed down, gather 
the potatoes as carefully as possible 
without cutting or bruising, pile 
them about five feet wide at the base 
and not over four feet high and then 
as long as may be necessary to hold 
the crop. Hay should then be 
packed over them, same as under 
them, and then corn stalks should 
be stacked around them so that the 
tops will extend a foot or more 
above the top of the pile. Allow 
these’ stalks to cross over each other, 
the idea not being so much for pro- 
tection against frost as to afford a 
vent for the escape of heat that de- 
velops rapidly when sweets are con- 
fined in a tight space. When the 
banking has proceeded this far, the 
dirt should be banked up a little over 
half way and lightly at that. No 
more dirt should be put on the bank 
after that until freezing weather ar- 
rives, at which time the dirt should 
be banked about three or four inches 
thick all over the bank except at the 
top where the stalks “criss-cross” 
each other; this must be left uncov- 
ered for ventilation. The covering 
of hay and fodder will be all the 
protection required against frost. A 
few inch boards, lapped over each 
other at the top, will,prevent winter 
rains from driving in at the unpro- 
tected vent. 

By following the above advice, 
sweets that are well matured and 
carefully gathered will keep until 
the first of April. 

If you want to build a potato 
house, try and conform as closely 
to the pit as possible, double the 
floors and walls, and line with saw- 
dust, have plenty of ventilation with- 
out light, and do not put too many 
potatoes in one pile or space. They 
could be either racked or put in 
stalls the same as onions are ar- 
ranged in common storage. The 
house should have several box ven- 
tilators at the base and top. They 
could be closed in severe weather 
and rats could be kept out by using 
fly screen of heavy mesh. A small 
thermometer would be a convenient 
adjunct, and if the thermometer 
falls within ten degrees of freezing, 
a lighted lamp or lantern would in 
all probability afford all the heat re- 
quired. I am of the opinion that 
more sweet potatoes burn up than 
freeze out in storing. 

We always sort our potatoes when 
gathering, using the small or dam- 





Potato House. 


aged ones for the hogs. I could not 
consistently advise the small pota- 
toes for seed, for if this practice was 
continued, it would eventually result 
in the deterioration of the stock. 

As to shipping, only ship the best 
that you can get, and do not ship 
the Pumpkin Yam North at all, for 
even if it should keep, you would be 
disappointed in the sale. The North- 
ern markets want a medium-sized, 
dry potato, just the opposite of the 
Southern taste. Reject all potatoes 
that do not have a bright, clean, 
well-shaped appearance. 

The form of pagkage may be a 
slack barrel, with plenty of holes cut 
in it for ventilation. These barrels 
are about ten pecks capacity, the 
same as the East Shore Association 
uses. New Jersey uses a neat crate 
holding a_ bushel, Probably the 
simplest and best form of package 
that we could use here, would be 
the bushel hamper. They are easily 
packed, and seem to sell as readily 
as any other form of package, They 
cost about ten or twelve cents each— 
probably much less from the facory. 

The best time to ship North would 
be March ist or later, just as soon 
as the Jersey and Delaware crop is 
pretty. well off the market. Those 
are the crops that seem to govern the 
price North, and with their product 
out of the way, a good price is al- 
ways obtainable. The Jersey pota- 
toes can scarcely compete with us in 
quality, but Northern people are 
more familiar with them than they 
are with ours. 

In shipping, I would select a good, 
well-established commission house. 
Do not base your faith entirely on a 
mercantile rating. A firm may be 
rated at a hundred thousand dollars 
and not be honest. I have always 
found the confidential reports of 
banks very reliable, and the special 
report of Dunn or Bradstreet is 
useful. 

When you have selected your 
house, let it be understood that you 
will ship them all you have to dis- 
pose of, and that you want them to 
make entire distribution, for they 
know by wire daily the different mar- 
kets and are more capable of judg- 
ing where the car should go than 
you. 

The commission charge would be 
10 per cent on single cars, and 
should not exceed 7 per cent on five 
cars or more, and a broker offering 
to handle your account for less 
would be worth keeping away from. 

Freight, commission and drayage 
constitute the regular expense 
charge at the selling end. 

In conclusion, I would advise to 
carefully sort and pack. Do not mix 
grades and only ship one grade, and 


let that be fancy. It will not pay 
to ship your seconds. Be honest 
with the merchant to whom you sell. 
Do not put all the big ones on top— 
the fraud will be too apparent. 

H. BE. BLAKESLEE, 

Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Jackson, Miss. 





A Bulletin on Muscadines. 


Bulletin 201 of the North Car- 
olina Experiment Station by Prof. F. 
C. Reimer treats of the ‘‘Scupper- 
nong and Other Muscadine Grapes,”’ 
and contains much matter of interest 
and value to every grape grower, 
which should mean every land owner 
in the section where these grapes 
succeed. Prof. Reimer traces the 
history of the Scuppernong and de- 
cides that it is a variety of the Mus- 
cadine. He thinks that the dark- 
skinned Muscadines may be used for 
making unfermented grape juice, and 
believes the market possibilities of 
these grapes hag not yet been appre- 
ciated. 

As to the varieties he recom- 
mends— 

For home use: 


Hopkins, Thomas, Scuppernong, 
Mish, Memory and Flowers Im- 
proved. 

For wine: 


Scuppernong, James, Flowers and 
Flowers Improved. 
For unfermented grape juice: 

James, Mish, Memory and Flowers. 
For general market: 

Mish, Memory and Flowers Im- 

proved. 

If interested, write to the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, West Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and ask for a copy of 
Bulletin No. 201. 

















PROFITABLE FARMING 


Southern Lands 


are good lands to own, cultivate and live up- 
on. They are low in price, productive, adapt- 
ed to the growing of all crops and return 
splendid results to the farmer. There is a 
long growing seasun and two and more crops 
are pp tp grown in a year upon the same 
land. They offer the best of opportunities in 


GENERAL FARMING, 

LIVE STOCK RAISING, 

FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWING, 
POULTRY RAISING, 

BEE KEEPING, 


and the numerous other branches of agricul- 
ture. The raising of truck and fruit is especi- 
ally profitable. 


Lists of lands, with illustrated publications, 
forwarded upon request. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern + aah 
Company, WASHINGTON, D. C 


PECAN 


TREES. srscut tow Prices. 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
a good market. If you bee a good house to 
look after your interest, write to 

















Hewitt & Company, 


Fruit and Produce Commi nm Merchants, 
10 E. Camden St., Baltintore, Md. 








Fertile land at reasonable prices; 
a mild and heaithful climate; three 
crops a season from the same land— 
and good markets forthem. These 
are some of the advantages of the 
splendid Eastern Carolina country 
recently opened up by the : : : : 


NORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Some splendid opportunities for the 

farmer, trucker, fruit-grower, stock- 

man, dairyman, poultryman, busi- 

ness man and manufacturer. : : : 
ee booklet free. 
Oe MERRITT 

Land iat Industrial Agent, 
NORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 
Norfolk, Va. 























GET ONE 
of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the Se of 
5 men. The | xe 
ale gh the age 

NTS WAN 
Cop. ‘BushPating Mch.t Co 
200 7th St. Southwest 
Washington. 0.¢. 











WANTED—Three or four Budders and 
Tyers. State wages expected. 
W. T. HOOD & CO., RICHMOND, VA. 














When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





Celery Plants Now Ready 


Grown with special care. Cut back 
and transplanted. Just the the thing 
to give best results, 
JOHN A. YOUNG, 
GreensbOro Nurseries, 
Greensboro, N. OC. 


THE PORTABLE IDEAL HOME CANNERY 








It isthe LATEST improved, most up-to-date 
Canning outfit made. Its merits are many 
and unsurpassed. The Furnace is easily car- 
ried to any place desired. The boiler may be 
used on stove, SEAMLESS-LEAKLESS. Ca- 
pacity from 400 to 760 cans or glass jars per day. 
We furnish the Lightning Can-Capper, whieh 
enabies even inexperienced persons to do suc- 
cessful canning. Price of Cannery and all 
necessary fixtures for canning, $9.50. Guaranteed 
for 5 years. Write for catalogue. 


HOME CANNER CO., - - Hickory, N.C. 





THE RANEY CANNERS 





Are famous throughout the Country. 


Fifteen years experience has made them perfect. 
experiment, but buy THE CANNER WITH THE REPUTATION 


Don’t 








We supply everything you need in the business - - - 
THE RANEY CANNER COMPANY, Chapel Hill, 


- - Let us send you our catalog. 


N. C. 





“CAROLINA” CANNING OUTFITS 





The handsomest, cheapest and most convenient line in America. 

Canners with a capacity—not stove outfits 

tomers are now enthusiastic walking advertisements for us. Ifyou 
intend buying a Home or Market Canner, our free booklet explains 
all. Write to-day. Tharp Hardware and Mfg Co, Elkin, Cc 


little . Thousands of satisfied cus- 





Start your own Canning Factory. 


Big Profits canning 


for the Market with MODERN CANNER M:THODS. Have won 


CANNING MACHINES ierisevene. 


Prices $5. to $500. Family Size to Factory Plant. Cans, Labels 
Write for FREE Literature to day. 


and complete supplies. 


Capacities 100 to 10,000 cans per day. 


MODERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. [1] 
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HOW NOT TO GO INTO STOCK- 
RAISING. HENRY FAIRFAX ALFRED B. WILLIAMS M A. CHAMBERS 
(Continued from Page 12.) President 1st Vice-President Secre'‘ary 
to have them help better his condi- 
tion: 
‘‘Much that Mr. A. states is certain- | 1909 1909 
ly true, but he has a lawyer’s way pis REN a a 
of stating his case. He makes it the " 
best for his side of the case without RICHMOND e OCTOBER 4 5 6 7 8 9 
regard to certain othér facts which bd -§-O* 
must go to the jury. -betere.an im- | In keeping with the object of the Virginia State Fair Association. the devel t of the FAR 
, w e object o. e Virginia State Fair Association, the development of the MERS OF VIRGINIA—attention 
partial decision can be reached. In is directed in this, the first, announcement of the 1999 VIRGINIA STATE FAIR, to the following PARTIAL classification of the 
the first place, no man ought to think | 
‘ ‘"q Farm Products Department bd ~ 
of keeping cattle for the manure ebay ieg try rete) Field Seed ( srain 
alone; butif the cattle pay him mar- 9 
ket prices for his fedes and he makes CORN 
a profit en these, as he can if he 1st. 2a 34 
i grows them, he can well afford to Ten ears, White Corn.........----.-+-------2-2-eeeeeeceeenterereeeeee ee 5-00 $ 2.00 $ 1.00 
at keep cattle for the manure as an ad- are. ee ee 100 180 
ditional profit. If he is going to keep ned Gustasoee wana enn e ee en nen enn een e nen e nen e eee nnn n ee cece ee eens 2.50 1.00 -50 
eattle for manure alone why pay $50 ee Ra ee ee aR > 3.00 1130 1.00 
for a 7-months-old bull calf? If all Display of Varieties of Corton StwWk ...... 202.25. ssscl See decease els. wet 3.00 1.50 1.00 
Largest total yield of C f , to be shown on stalk---....... 5. 5 . 
the cattle are not bull calves he can Twenty ears Gorn, wae oe na pemascon at oD Ht 100 
certainly sell calves at $50 each him- WHEAT 
self if he feeds and cares for them ‘ iw 
properly, and good calves can be rais- i LE gril Rha. aT t 2.00 100 
ed to 7 months of age at a profit for DISDIAGION WHOMT I AMORN 2025 ev eec det ea AL sie cece 4.00 2.00 1.00 
$50 each, with the manure as an OATS 
extra profit. Surely Mr. A. does not OL eo SAMA | alt, \> i RN eee cea mE AE OO a 3.00 1.50 .59 
keep bull calves exclusively. pa bu. Black Oate “AUS elie goal te Sg ah Eon beep Rgagel tp Mee a I CSS 3.00 1.50 50 
“cc uarter bu. EE xlretsk Les 2 de AR ocak bias bee Amebetet sus Lice ccvea nm 3.00 1.50 -50 
Another error igs apparent in DINGY OL OMTINBRY Clo. ctr he tons ey teen rd. 3.00 1.50 50 
charging the cost of a manure — DOC BONNE c.f cae Stcl. in. 6tse tse. 3.00 1.50 -50 
spreader to 10 calves for 1 year. It Guan nenvderess = $0 1.50 “Bo 
wil spread the manure from more DIRDIRY AVG Ih SWORN se coe ck ese on 2 Besa cc bealb Ae baseae tanesc etn 3.00 1.50 .50 
ae via ay s eacaane foie GRASSES 
an a year. 
j Display Alfalfa Hay, bale or bundle to weigh at least 20 Ibs...........---- 3.50 2.00 1 
one cow during a year be put broad- Display Orchard Grass, bale or bundle to welgh at least 9 ibs 2... 3.50 2 00 eo 
Splay over, bale or bundle to weigh at least 20 ibs -_..-._...-..-- 3.50 2.00 1.00 
cast on an acre of land it will be Display Crimson Clover, bale or bundle to weigh at least 20 lbs -......-.. 3.50 2.00 1.00 
equal or superior to a ton of the av- ated —— Coven, Bade or — to weigh at least 20 Ibs -...--...-.. oe i 1.00 
yar. e€8 0} cae Fee ee es ee 3. . 1.00 
it erage commercial fertilizer, but its” Display of collection of Alfalfa plants, not less than 6 stools 3.50 2.00 1.00 
hi effects will be spread out over sev- peiey Sos Beans ON VINO --...--.------ ------020---20---002-= 3.00 1.50 75 
| eral years. It is not necessary to put Display varieties Sorghum on stalie 22 ace 2001.00 
Ae stable manure on the land each year. itr ed Btaratiee aithent pony wna nana ene ene ene e ene eee eee cnet eee a 1.50 0) 
id ngarian Reg BEE ED ake tAUb He hh Nein Kehe opoccsne cdbdaneee . 1.50 1. 
i “There is no business on earth, not Most complete display of varieties of whole plants, including, Wheat, a oi 
ik even farming, that can be carried on Corn, Clovers and Grasses... ......-.--.----------+-2---- 222-20 2222 2-2 15 00 5.00 2.59 
4 successfully, or the most successfully, 
ti without capital. The poor man is 
i} unquestionably at a disadvantage. Sak Gane Geer ent re Rib 
vi Our advice to the poor man is to grow sed pcm — | aig h any variety --...-.- 2... 22252000 -.25---4------ ese 3-00 Rib 
iit legumes to enrich his land. If not Best ten ears Corn, any variety... “B00 Rib 
i on all his land, on as much ag he can. est single ear Corn, any variety 2.50 Rib 
i} Display of Grains, Grasses, Forage Cr vA 1 d lk, 25 1 
iit If he has no live stock, sell the hay must be shown ......._. na eee ee. ee 10.00 Rib 
i and use some of the money, at least, ; 2 s 
i arge and attracti 
te buy live stock and feed the le- Larg ctive Cash Prizes will be offered for 
1 cf 
i gume hay to this live stock and put COUNTY EXHIBITS 
i the manure on the land. If he can’t 
Hy do this on a large scale, do it as and also for Acre Yields of Grains, Grasses, Etc. 


iT | largely as he can. We can give him 


b hich he can get rich in ye bs 
rE oe "tee can we ‘i him The Tobaceo premiums will be larger than before, and embrace Sun Cured, Olive Stemming, Brown Ship- 
aps 4 adil ts dee anaes ping and Stemming, and the Bright Crop Wrapp:rs, Lon ny Fillers aud Smokers also the Burley Crop. 
: bsg hed ah ae gg Page Peanuts will receive proper recognition, and adequate Cash Prizes paid in many classes. 
; a e . 


could, but facts are otherwise. 
‘‘Because a man has not the capital The Farm Journals and Newspapers and Pablic Spirited Citizens of the City and State will offer in the Farm 
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i to do the best farming, is no reason Products Department 
Hy beds gh —o SOE Ge she: bent “with HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS IN SPECIAL PRIZES 
\ “Southern farmers have had little 
capital and practically all that was in The Fair is here to stay, ‘‘the first week in October ;’’ we ask you to help make last year’s success a step- 
the soil. This has been too largely pingstone toward complete and perfect exhibits of the products and resources of the Old Dominion. 


exhausted and can’t be put back 
through buying commercial fertiliz- 


ers. That system of farming has : 
been tried for the last 30 years and 1909 il 1909 
as a general plan for the masses has ‘ 

a 


proved a failure. 








<) “We do not believe any man ever All questions promptly answered. Write for folder of Farm Products Department 
lost money growing legumes adapted 


i to his soil, if he used ordinary busi- Address: MARK R. LLOYD, General Manager, Richmond, Va. 
i ness judgment in handling the crop; 

whether he sold it for hay, plowed 
i it under for fertilizer, or fed it to 









































| Me Minn nok dllmealtieaael : S | DO YOUR BANKING BY MAIL WITH = w 
i i: eh 

| ==| BANK OF RIGHMOND |2: 
Commonwealth O 2 | Write us. Ninth and Main Streets, RICHMOND, VA. | 3} 




















it 12 North Ninth Street, Completed in Three Years| (YAR HEP... so 


| Prot, Juil RP a Fy ory ms 
} rof. Juiian ‘ennington, Ww is superior to 
| RICHMOND, ig e VIRGINIA gton, noted lecturer 


and educator, has completed the work of re- Force Feed Pr other drills. itis tight in weight ane 
ducing punctuation, spelling, “correct Eng- setil: hy b daca Poh ts da 
CAPITAL ° $200,000.00 lish” and a number of studies to wonderful Jusliviae vadbge ee makin 
sympathy tnrough “home study” work from ) Yi ] 

















g it easy to fill. The 
! the University with which he is connected. so S PANG LER D RILL 

oO Particulars free. Address him at “Peaning- hill. rite for free Catalogue ‘which will tell you 
. 41 a ton Residence,” Wilson, N. C. Made PANGLER MPG. OO. Sos 


di 5 
SPANGLER MPG. CO., 508 Queen St., York,Pa. 














fi OBACCO FACTORY wantssalesmen; good 
{ pay steady work and promotion; experi- 


| ON SAVINGS. ence unnesessery. We give full instruction. When writing advertisers please mention this paper. 























